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You can make your ‘someday come true now 


magnificent V8 power, feel the smooth tran- 
quility of Twin-Turbine Dynaflow, feather 
your way with the consummate ease of 


jue promised yourself, didn’t you, that 
someday you would own a car that 


came up to your dreams? 


That it would be a car of stature and dis- 
tinction? That it would be luxuriously 
smooth and supremely able? That it would 
look and feel and perform the part of the 


car of a man at the top? 


W ell, sir—today can be that day. 

For such a car is at hand now, more easily 
attainable than you may think. You see it pic- 
tured here, and the name is proudly spelled 


out on each rear fender: ROADMASTER. 


It is custom production. Its appointment is 
subject to your individual taste. Its quality 
is the best that Buick builds. /ts price per 


pound is the lowest in the fine-car field. 


But apart from its impressive length and 
breadth and breath-taking beauty (it carries 
the world’s newest body, with the panoramic 
visibility of Buick’s famed sweep-back 
windshield )—this superb automobile is an 
automobile of supreme command. 

When you drive it you will know that this 


is so. 


When vou hold reign on ROADMASTER’s 


Safety Power Steering, sense the solid 
velvet of Buick’s buoyant ride — then you 
will know that this is the car you always 
meant to own “someday.” 


So why wait? Call your Buick dealer 
today, or the first thing tomorrow. He'll 
gladly arrange a ROADMASTER demonstra- 
tion and you can judge things from there. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


ROADMASTER Cats Dabl-by BUICK 


WHEN BETTER 


AUTOMOBILES 


ARE BUILT 


BUICK 


WiLL BUILD THEM 
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A.D.A. To Buy Disney 


Walt Disney’s great new fall tel- 
evision series, “Disneyland,” will be 
sponsored by the American Dairy 
Association. 

Full-hour film production, using 
the Disney characters of the past 
and several others that are being 
created, will be featured. Each 
show will be a separate, complete 
program. Some programs will be 
taken from the Disney file of films, 
such as “Bambi,” “Fantasia,” “Rob 
Roy,” “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” “Cinderella,” “Peter Pan,” 
and others. Other shows will be 
built around new Disney characters. 

The programs will appear in the 
evening, probably on a week night, 
but no official public announcement 
has been made by the American 
Broadcasting Company's network. 
At least three sponsors will pur- 
chase the program. A.D.A. mes- 
sages will be on the show every 
week, however. 

According to word received from 
the American Dairy Association, all 
available members of the A.D.A, 
executive committee were polled by 
telephone on the purchase of the 
Disney programs. The vote was 
unanimous in favor of the purchase. 

The “Disneyland” show coupled 
with one segment of the Bob Cros- 
by show, which would be ecntinued, 
—and possibly a complete continu- 
ance of the Hope show on a full- 
sponsorship basis or perhaps a re- 
duced-time basis — would mean 
about 45 million sales messages per 
week for the A.D.A. radio and TV 
advertising campaign. 


Butter Sales Up 


An increase in consumption of 
butter in American households is 
shown following the reduction in 
price supports on butter and other 
dairy products, according to a re- 
port issued by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The report is the first of a series 
to be issued on the basis of infor- 
mation obtained in a cooperative 
project financed by the American 
Dairy Association and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The report covers the month of 
April, when retail dairy prices de- 
clined as a result of the lowering 
of government price supports. 

Household consumers bought an 
estimated 7 per cent more butter 
during a four-week period in April 
than during an average four-week 
period in November 1953—January 
1954, the latest preceding months 
when purchases were not influenced 
by news reports of an expected 
lowering of prices. 

Weekly estimates indicate great- 
er increases-early in April but 
smaller increases the latter part of 
April. Preliminary data indicate 
that sales were up about 10 per 
cent over the base period for early 
weeks in May. 
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“I doubt if you'll ever really get 
the hang of it!” 
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JOHN DEERE Forage Harvester 


THERE’s not a doubt 
about it, you'll produce better 
feed—and more of it—make 
bigger profits when you turn all 
your forage harvesting jobs over 
to the brand-new John Deere 
No. 8 Forage Harvester. 

Here’s a machine that brings 
you all you've ever wanted in a 
forage harvester: three inter- 
changeable harvesting units— 
row-crop unit, mower bar, wind- 
row pickup—for fast, easy, once- 
over harvesting of all feed crops 
... eight different lengths of cut 
... positive feeding . . . constant 
knife register . . . ‘quick switch” 
discharge spout . rugged, 
quality construction . .. an 
much more. 

When you own a John Deere 
No. 8, there’s no waiting for a 
custom operator . . . no delays 
that steal moisture and en- 


danger preservation of silage 
crops. You take to the field 
when your crop is at its peak for 
top-quality ensilage, harvest it 
quickly to preserve maximum 
feeding value. 

The drawings below and at 
the right tell in brief why the 
John Deere No. 8 makes better 
feed. For the full story, and a 
field demonstration, see your 
John Deere dealer. 


Wide, big- 
capacity row- 
crop unit with 
stationary side- 
knives and 
single-section 
sickle handles 
every crop 
with ease. 








Above, the John Deere team that makes light 


work of row-crop harvests—the powerful, rugged, 
economical John Deere Model ‘60 Tractor and 
big-capacity John Deere No. 8 


light-running, 
Forage Harvester. 











Three power-driven feed rolls and 
a conveyor—traveling at matched 
speeds—move crops positively to 
the heavy-duty flywheel cutter. 


Here’s the heart 
of the No 8—the 
rugged flywheel 
cutter that slices all 
forage crops clean 
and fast. The No. 8 
is yours as either a 
four- or six-knife 
machine. Cob 
guards are also 
available. 


[calitieasticeedtieeetianntentionstinatientientieatientnetantatientaataad 


Send for FREE Literature 
JOHN DEERE, Moline, lll. © Dept. K14 


Please send me literature on the John Deere 
No. 8 Forage Harvester, 
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RR. Box. 
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PROTECT MILK 
PROFITS WITH 








O-BAX 


CHLORINE BACTERICIDES 
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You need more than a good herd to make top profits from your 
dairy. For without proper sanitation, your 
bacteria counts go up, profits come down. 


Lo-Bax, properly used, will end your sanitation problems 

with minimum cost and effort on your part. You'll find 

Lo-Bax chlorine rinse solutions provide quick, positive action 
on milk pails, cans, tanks and other dairy equipment. And Lo-Bax 
is so safe that it can be used freely on milkers’ hands 


and cows’ sensitive teats and udders. 


In fact, you'll find countless uses for Lo-Bax 

throughout your dairy—it’s the perfect all-round sanitizing 

agent. See your milk plant operator today for full information on 
both types of Lo-Bax ... with and without a wetting agent. 


LO-BAX cHLorRiNE BACTERICIDES 


available with or without a wetting agent 


F * LoBax-21, Chlorine with a wetting agent 

i where extra penetrating action aids faster 
bacteria kill. Rinses freely. Exceptionally smooth 
and easy on milkers’ hands and cows’ 
sensitive teats and udders. 








ta3 Ge Ne ate | 
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* [Lo-Bax Speciat. Contains 50% available 

| chlorine in dry, free-flowing form. Dissolves 
quickly in water, hard or soft, hot or cold, to 
make clear, fast-killing rinse solutions. Harmless 
to cows’ udders and milkers’ hands. 





Ask your dairy plant about Lo-Bax chlorine bactericides or 
write us for complete information 


peewee MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
wal Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Division 


= Baltimore 3, Maryland 
’ ry 
MATHIESON asec 
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COVER PICTURE 


Selecting cover pictures is a ticklish business. 
First, we must show no partiality to any particu- 
lar breed. Next, the picture must be a credit to 
the dairy industry and reflect good management 
practices. Further, every area of the United 
States must be represented in the covers that 
appear over a year’s time. After these require- 
ments are met, we can turn to technical excel- 
lence and variety of subject matter. Since the 
nationally known Indiana farm photographer 
team of J. C. Allen and Son came to central 
Wisconsin for this excellent photo, we felt we 

moral backing for returning again to 
“America’s Dairyland” for the cover of our July 
25 issue. 





Published the 10th and 25th of each month 
by W. D. Hoard and Sons Company, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin 
matter July 25. 1902, at the post office at 
Fort Atkinson 
March 3, 1879 

Subscription Prices, United States and pos 
sessions, 3 years, $2.00. One year, $1.00. In 
Canada, 1 year, $2.00; three years, $5.00. In 
all other countries including Latin America, 1 
year, $3.00. 

The receipt of Hoard’s Dairyman is notifica- 


Hoard’s Dairyman, copyright 1954 by W. D Unwholesome, immoral and questionable 
Hoard and Sons Company. All rights reserved medical advertising is excluded. A sincere ef- 
Title registered U. 8. Patent office. fort is made to carry advertising of only reli- 


able people. We will always take it as a favor 
to be notified promptly whenever any adver- 
tiser’s dealings with the subscribers are not in 
good faith or evidence a lack of business honor. 
\dvertisers recognize the readers of Hoard's 
Dairyman as an up-to-date class of farmers. 
and we hold our columns for the patronage of 
only those with whom our readers can deal 
with profit and satisfaction 

Hoard’s Dairyman is published on the 10th 
and 25th of each month. Advertising copy for 


Entered as second-class 


Wisconsin, under the act of 





tion that money on subscription has been re 
ceived. The label on paper will show date to 
which subscription is paid. Changes of address 
should reach us three weeks in advance. In- 
clude old address. 


the 10th of the month issue must be received 
before the 15th of the preceding month. For 
the 25th of the month issue, copy must be 
received by the Ist of that month. 
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Washington Dairygrams 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS: HOUSE APPROVED 80 PER CENT PRICE 
SUPPORTS FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS FROM SEPT. 1, 1954 
TO APRIL 1, 1955. BACKED NOT ONLY BY REPRESENTA- 
TIVES FROM DAIRY AREAS, BUT SOME CITIES AND 
SOUTHERN STATES, AS WELL. EFFORTS TO MAKE 
PRESENT 75 PER CENT OF PARITY CONTINUE FAILED 
BY OVERWHELMING VOTE. AMENDMENT TO RAISE LEVEL 
TO 82% PER CENT MISSED APPROVAL BY NARROW 
MARGIN. 


AG. COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION TURNED DOWN. HOUSE RE- 
FUSED TO ACCEPT ONE YEAR EXTENSION OF 90 PER 
CENT SUPPORTS FOR SO-CALLED BASIC AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES. WHITE HOUSE AND BENSON WANTED 
FLEXIBLE PROGRAM, 75 TO 90 PER CENT, BUT LEAD- 
ERSHIP OFFERED COMPROMISE OF FROM 82’; TO 90 PER 
CENT. HOUSE APPROVED BY 229 TO 170. ISSUE NOW 
GOES TO SENATE. 


FARM PRICES CONTINUE TO DROP. PRICES RECEIVED 4 PER 
CENT LOWER WHILE THOSE PAID DROPPED LESS THAN 
1 PER CENT. 


MILK POWDER PRODUCTION FOR MAY HIGHEST ON RECORD FOR 
THAT MONTH. A 6 PER CENT INCREASE OVER YEAR AGO, 
TOTAL PRODUCTION 15 PER CENT OVER LAST YEAR 
FROM JANUARY TO MAY. 














DAIRY IMPORTS. PRESENT QUOTAS WILL BE EXTENDED FOR ONE 
YEAR FROM JULY 1, 1954. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL. CONGRESS SENDS BILL TO PRESIDENT 

AUTHORIZING SALES NOT TO EXCEED $700 MILLION 
OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES, INCLUDING 
DAIRY PRODUCTS, OVER THREE YEAR PERIOD TO BE 
PAID IN FOREIGN CURRENCIES. ALSO $300 MILLION 
PROVIDED FOR DONATION OF SURPLUS COMMODITIES 
FOR FAMINE RELIEF AND OTHER EMERGENCY ASSIST- 
ANCE DURING NEXT THREE YEARS. 


IMITATIONS. HEARINGS HAVE BEEN HELD ON BILL TO PROHIBIT 
USE OF WORD "IMITATION" ON LABELS IN MARKETING 
OF IMITATIONS AND SUBSTANDARD PRODUCTS, EX- 
CEPT UNDER CERTAIN CONDITIONS. PROPOSAL SUP- 
PORTED BY REPRESENTATIVES OF DAIRY PRODUCERS. 
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Easy To Order Or Renew! 











HOARD’S DAIRYMAN [] New 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 
| enclose $ . Please send me Hoard's Dairyman for 
the next years. 
Name R, Fi ane 
P.O State 

SPECIALS 








THREE YEARS $2.00 FIVE YEARS $3.00 


(Reg. Price 1 Year $1.00) 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 
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New Idea-Horn Loader 
.e- foo useful to take off 


“50"" LOADER with buck rake 
attachment. Lowest cost way to 
handle hay. Also carries 10 to 
15 bales at a time. Mechanical 
trip for dumping. Loader avail- 
able with single or double ram 
cylinders. (New low price on 
single ram cylinder model). 
Fits row crop tractors. Conver- 
sion model for tractors with 
adjustable front wheels. Up to 
2,500 lbs. breakaway power. 


4 
“LS” LOADER with stacker at- | 
tachment. Bucks and stacks up 
to 1000 Ibs. Unloading gate hy- 
draulically operated by driver. 
Loader fits large tractors with 
non-adjustable front and rear 
wheels. Extra wide and stand- 
ard models. Displacement type, 
single ram cylinders. Like the 
“50", breakaway power up to 
2.500 Ibs. Works with “built in” 
or New Ivea-Horn hydraulic 
power unit. 


i 
| 
! 
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COUNTERBALANCED, clean scouring manure bucket is original equipment on all New Ipga- 


Horn loaders. Removeable dirt plate. 7 replaceable, re-rolled rail stee! tines. Notice sturdy 
frame made of heavy duty steel tubing. Joints are coped before welding for extra strength. 
Low clearance, compact, easy to work in cramped quarters. Breakaway power at or below 


ground level — up to 2,500 lbs. 





6 OF 10 EASY-ON 
INTERCHANGEABLE ATTACHMENTS 


Ne 
in 


EXTENDIBLE BOOM 





ANGLE DOZER 


BLADE. Adjusts 12 & Lifts from 14 to 20 

24, degrees right or ft. Handles 1000 Ib. 

left or straight. Tilt leads on *'50°' and 
505" LOADER for small row crop (with or also adjusts. Equip- LS'* loaders, stight- 
without adjustable front wheels), small ped with skid shoes ly tess on *'505"", 





Standard, and small track-type tractors. 
Cylinder support-shaft lets loader lift more 
weight with less strain on tractor. Up to 
1,600 lbs. breakaway power. 


~<\ J | 
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GRAPPLE FORK. DIRT BUCKET. Made 
ideal for loading of 3/16” floor plate 
ond unioeding loose cutting 
or baled hoy, piling 
brush, etc. ft, 


<=) 
; . ; A.’ 


PITCH CONTROL 
Gives 2-way control 
of bucket or scoop 


Reversible 
edge. 6 of 9p cu. 
sizes. 








NEW MODEL for Allis-Chalmers “WD” and 


SCOOP. 80” wide by 


“WD-45". Uses tractor hydraulic system 2 7 
35” deep by 19') 


No need to remove fenders or belt pulley 





: . ee high. For hondling 
Row crop or conversion models. Up to 2,250 sieht mofertete a from tractor seat for 
lbs. breakaway power. Single ram cylinder snow, cobs, etc. d ae dumping, 








type with chevron-type seal. 





FARM EQUIPMENT 
DEA COMPANY 7177, 
4VCO 


Please send 
Dept. H-1393, Coldwater, Ohio | =~ / 


illustrated 
information 
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Need for schoolwork 


i form __ ocres COUNTY - -_ 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These 


‘olumns are open to the readers of Hoard's Dairyman for the 


expression of their opinion on any subject, whether, radical or conserva- 
tive, destructive or constructive, wise or foolish, critical or comrmendatory. 
Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


Powder and Water 


If we could advertise milk as 
well as Time advertised itself in 
the recent Hoard’s Dairyman, I bet 
we would sell milk. I hope it sells 
Time. It is the last magazine I 


would do without, though it would 
be a struggle to let the Saturday 
Evening Post go 

I have thought for years that a 
higher butterfat minimum in legal 
milk would be a fine way to soak 
up the butterfat surplus, but 4.2 is 


really pushing it up. It would sell 
milk though 

I recently had a bottle of store 
milk, and I swear it tasted as if it 
had been made of fat-free powder 
and water. The company distrib- 
uting *. spends a lot of money on 
radio, advertising what grand milk 
they sell. 

My kids and those of the neigh- 
bors all complain about the funny 
taste of the milk they get at school. 
And it’s not just the difference be- 
tween raw and pasteurized either. 
We home pasteurize all of ours. 

Massachusetts 

ARTHUR A. GREEN. 


Swiss Farmers Buy Cheese 


I have just received a letter from 
a friend in Switzerland who is a 
big dairy farmer. They also have 
a terrible surplus of milk. In order 
to ease the situation, each farmer 
who sells 500 pounds of milk to a 
cheese factory is required to buy 
one pound of cheese. 

I wonder if such a program 
would not help our dairy. situation 
here. 


Arkansas. ALBERT STEFFEN. 


Down with Salt Block 


You made a mistake in having 
that salt block on the cover (May 
25). That method is the second 
sorriest possible in salting cattle. 

An inexpensive salt box, with’ a 
cover to keep out rain, can be made 
quickly and loose salt supplied. Ani- 
mals will consume five times as 
much loose salt as brick salt. And 
they won't take more than they 
need. 

No animal is ever properly salted 
with brick salt alone. Actually, 
rain gets more of the NaCl than 
the cattle. Cows get tired licking 
and quit before they have enough. 

If you want a picture of a prac- 
tical salt box that any farmer can 
make, let me know and I'll be glad 
to furnish it free. 

Down with block salt! 

CLAYTON STEPHENS, D.V.M. 

Mississippi. 


Would Pay Testing Bill 


It is all in the way you look at 
it, I guess. In your issue of May 
25. E. M. Perala admits to not be- 
ing an expert breeder, while run- 
ning a herd average of nearly 500 
pounds butterfat. 

On the same page, S. F. B. (with- 
out boasting) admits to being a 
success in dairying with a 415- 
peund herd average for one of the 


two years that he was in D.H.ILA. 

It would be my guess that Pe- 
rala probably has a few dairy cows 
to sell now and then. From a herd 
like his, even a little extra on a 
cow sale will pay his testing bill; 
a bill that for him has already been 
paid for with the improvement in 
his herd from year to year. 

I would not deny that S. F. B. 
has been successful. I would ques- 
tion his statement that his success 
was in dairying. If his success had 
anything to do with cows, it was 
in regard to the way he handled 
his Holsteins as a dual-purpose 
breed. He probably would have 
done better with an out-and-out 
beef breed. Most certainly he 
would have had much less trouble 
with mastitis and sterility. 

Indiana. J. R. STINGLE. 


“D.H.LA. Has a Place” 


I agree, to a certain point, with 
the letter, ‘Doesn't Need D.H.LA.,” 
by S. F. B. of Maryland in your 
May 25 issue. 

True, if S. F. B. doesn't raise 
any replacements and lets mastitis 
and other health problems do his 
culling, money spent for D.H.LA., 
as well as the time spent by the 
D.H.LA. supervisor, is wasted. As 
for his 415-pound fat average, it 
has been my experience that dairy- 
men with a commercial berd who 
buy and sell can maintain a uni- 
form average. 

If I may, I would like to carry 
this one step further and still agree 
with S. F. B. that some dairymen 
in D.H.1LA. are not getting the most 
out of their testing money in that 
they do not evaluate their testing 
records, and are in a testing asso- 
ciation merely to check on their 
test at the milk plant or because 
their neighbor is in the testing as- 
sociation. 

I firmly believe that D.H.I.A. has 
a place in the program of dairy 
cattle breeders who are striving to 
get the most out of their cattle in 
the way of present production and 
future production out of their off- 
spring. 


New York. Peter STAMSKI. 


Could Have Earned More 


After reading “Doesn't Need 
D.H.LA.,” by S. F. B. from Mary- 
land, I just couldn't keep from 
writing. 

Mr. B., maybe you hav? “gotten 
by” with not belonging to or staying 
in a D.H.1.A. — but that is a mis- 
leading statement. 

In our experience, we, as you 
said, sold what we would have 
thought our best cow. She was 
from a good line of cows, grand 
champion at two fairs, and a good 
breeder. She gave the most milk 
daily of any cow we ever owned, 
but at the end of the year was way 
below our herd average. 

This cow would milk very heavily 
for three or four months but would 
drop very low for the balance of 
the year. Now, I have some cows 
that may never give more than 55 
or 60 pounds daily but maintain 
that for several months, thus end- 
ing a very good yearly record. 

Maybe, Mr. B., had you stayed 
in D.H.LA. you would have been 
more successful in the number of 
bonds and stocks you have ac- 
quired; or maybe you would have 
three farms instead of two. 

You also said that you had a 
herd average of 415 pounds fat. 
That's fine, but how did you get it? 
Anyone can make a high average 
by selling dry cows and replacing 
them with fresh ones. 

It is not necessary to belong to 
D.H.1.A. to be a successful dairy- 
man, but it is a much surer way. 
I believe that no farmer can suc- 
cessfully raise replacements and 
improve his herd without some kind 
of records such as D.H.1.A. affords. 

How about a cow’s percentage 
of butterfat? Can you tell by look- 
ing at milk what it tests? 

ARTHUR E. DUFFIELD, 2ND. 

New Jersey. 


Cows Instead of Pounds 


I like your idea of a base and 
surplus program but I would sug- 
gest figuring the base on number 
of cows rather than pounds of milk. 

ISABELLA C. WILSON. 


West Virginia. 


Need Determination! 


I would like to tell “A Reader” 
from West Virginia (May 10) a 
few things. My husband and I were 
16 and 17 when we were married. 
We had no money but he, too, 
loved the soil and to watch things 
grow. That was back during the 
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“Madam, with us a cow’s got to make good one way or the other.” 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


depression. Then he got a job on a 
farm. 

We had the best roof over our 
heads we had known during our 
married life. We made more money 
than we eve~ had before. We start- 
ed out at 15 a week with the 
house and a few extras included. 
And we paid old bills while we 
lived on that $15. Then my hus- 
band got a raise of $5 a week. We 
were rich enough then to risk going 
in debt for 30 acres of land and 
paid for it out of the $20 a week. 

All this time we were adding 
children to complete the family. 
The four children became old 
enough to go to school, and my 
husband and I decided it was time 
to try farming on our own. We 
moved on that 30 acres with one 
cow, two heifers, three geese, four 
children, a 1933 model car (in 
1946) and a strong determination. 
We went in debt for more land, 
more cows, and machinery. 

Now we have 160 acres, a good 
nine-room home, four healthy chil- 
dren (two in high school) and still 
the determination. Yes, we still 
have some debt, too, but we don’t 
worry about it because we feel 
where there is a will there is a 
way and somehow there has always 
been enough to go around. 

But it was the tenant-landlord 
relationship that gave us our start 
and it is still helping us. 

Ohio, Mrs. RosBert HILL. 


“ | .. Has Paid 
Good Returns” 


Regarding the letter, “No Chance 
for Tenant,” in your May 10 issue, 
I would like to state that my ex- 
perience has been opposite that of 
the writer from West Virginia. 

Back in 1941 I bought a small 
farm and started a Guernsey dairy 
herd, operating with a renter on a 
1/3-2/3 basis. Later, when he had 
saved enough money, I sold him 
one-half in all stock and equipment 
and operated on a 50-50 basis. Aft- 
er nine years he bought a farm 
and moved to it: now he has 85 
acres of very good land and a good 
herd of Guernsey cows. The farm 
is well-improved with a modern 
home and is debt free. 

I now have another man starting 
the same way and I think he will 
equal the record of the first man, 
if market conditions are reasonably 
good. Like the first man, he is a 
good farmer, an extra good dairy- 
man, and a hard worker. I think 
any renter who does his part de- 
serves a modern home for his fami- 
ly with time-saving barn and other 
buildings, and all good farm equip- 
ment. 

In fact, there is every reason for 
the tenant and his family to have 
a modern home so he will be hap- 
py and contented, and will want to 
stay on and make money for him- 
self and the farm owner. I think 
my investment in a good, modern 
home and farm equipment for the 
renter has paid good returns, and 
has helped two families in the same 
manner I was helped more than 47 
years ago. 


Indiana. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Hysterical? 


Aren’t we getting a little hysteri- 
cal? 

Right now, there has been much 
publicity and talk, both inside and 
outside the dairy industry, about 
butter and what to do about it. 
Almost any plan which comes up 
is going to sound better than it 
might be. 

The idea of increasing butterfat 
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; 
in the bottle, however, described in 
your “They Put the Surplus in the 
Bottle!” article (April 25) has a lot 
of weaknesses. 

If it has worked for the people 
out at Tillamook, Oregon, certainly 
that’s a fine thing and we wish 
them future success. Around here, 
however, raising the test on the 
streets is going to cause a lot of 
trouble. The fastest increasing 
dairy products in our market are 
buttermilk, fat-free milk, and this 
chocolate mix made out of skim. 

One of the reasons we have a 
fat surplus is because people don’t 
want any more fat and just aren’t 
buying it, whether it happens to 
be lard, butterfat, or even pota- 
toes. 

There undoubtedly are going to 
be ideas which will prove success- 
ful in satisfying the fat problem 
but trying to sell a 4.3 per cent 
milk isn’t one of them. 

Kansas. JACK CARLIN. 


Uses Sterile Bull To Help 
Detect Cows in Heat 


On our farm located in Cham- 
paign County, Ohio, we have been 
breeding our Holstein herd arti- 
ficially since 1950. 

However, we have been most dis- 
appointed in finding that in two 
years most heifers in a group of 


10, freshening for the first time 





wi 


“Detector” 
in September and October 1951, 
have* had their freshening dates 


retarded to January and February. 
The record shows this was not due 
to poor conception. Instead, they 
were not detected in heat and, 
consequently, were not bred with- 
in three months after calving. 

At first, I was inclined to blame 
my partner-operator for negligence 
but soon found that our experience 
was shared by others. When a 
majority of perfectly healthy cows 
are not bred or detected in heat 
within a reasonable time after 
freshening, something is wrong 
with the method used to discover 
them in heat. 

Our cows run loose in a loafing 
shed. They are in the milking sta- 
ble just long enough to be milked 
and eat their grain. The operator 
or milker is busy every minute of 
that time. During the last five 
years the number of cows in the 
herd has been doubled, with no in- 
crease in help but with more me- 
chanical devices for feeding and 
milking. Naturally, the operator 
has less time to observe the indi- 
vidual cow. 

This last spring my disappoint- 
ment in this retarded freshening 
reached a point where I was about 
ready to discontinue artificial in- 
semination. Then the idea occurred 
to me that we could continue to 
use the valuable bulls of the 
Northern Ohio Breeders Associa- 
tion but keep a sterile bull to de- 
tect the cows in heat. 

The idea was presented to mem- 
bers of the veterinary college and 
the dairy science department of 
the Ohio State University, and re- 
ceived enthusiastic endorsement, 





A young dairy bull of another 
color was purchased in September 
1953 ‘and was operated on by Dr. 
Tharp of the Veterinary Clinic, 
Ohio State University, so that he 
eould not produce offspring. The 
operation did not deter his desire 
to serve a cow. 

The bull was purchased at beef 
prices for about $85. The cost for 
a blood test, board, and medicine 
while at the tlinic was about $25. 
We called the bull “Detector” and 
turned him in with the herd on 


the 1st of November 1953. We 
now have the results of our first 
season’s breeding and are most 
happy. 


Out of 31 cows that freshened 
between June 1 and December 31, 
1953 all but one are bred to fresh- 
en between August 1 and Novem- 
ber 30, 1954. Every cow was de- 
tected in heat and was bred arti- 
ficially. One cow was bred seven 
times and is not with calf. 

Out of the 30 cows due to fresh- 
en, our conception shows: 

17 safe on first service, 

11 safe on second service, 

2 safe on third service. 

Of those bred two or three times, 
four were bred within six weeks 
after calving, which is considered 
too soon. We wanted them to 
freshen early. 

For the coming winter we have 
these 30 cows due to freshen, as 
follows: 

13 due in August 1954. 

9 due in September 1954. 

5 due in October 1954. 

3 due in November 1954. 

Needless to say, we are more 
than delighted with our results 
with “Detector.” We are now as- 
sured of cows freshening in time 
for production next winter. 

Ohio Robert Wylie 


Law of 
Supply and Demand 


I always like to read the O. B. 
& B. column. I want to take my 
hat off to William E. Ott, Sr. of 
Ohio, to John Campbell of New 
York, and to I. L. Barr of Texas 
for what they wrote in the May 10 
issue. There are a few farmers 
who have some gray matter in 
their heads. 

Farmers, let us wake up! Let us 
have freedom. Let us run our own 
business. 

We don’t want government con- 
trols. We don’t want government 
support. We don’t want a subsidy. 
We don’t want a ceiling price. Let 
the law of supply and demand set 
the price. 


Michigan. BERT WIGGINS, 


Send Them to Butcher 


Noted an inquiry on how to stop 
cows from sucking themselves. 
Some make a halter. The nose- 
piece should be of stiff leather and 
should come low on the nose. Drive 
some sharp-pointed nails (about 
10 d) through the nosepiece. A 
good idea is to line the nosepiece 
with another piece of leather. This 
protects the nose and helps to hold 
the nails in place. 

Some take a stick and fasten one 
end to a halter and the other end 
to a surcingle about the body. The 
stick passes between the front legs. 

There are also commercial wean- 
ers on the market. These fasten 
in the nose. 

If the cows are not too valuable, 
the surest way is to send them to 
the butcher. 


New York, W. J. GATES. 





Detailed Plans for complete 


dairy unit... loafing barn, 





feed shed and milking 
parlor... built with profit-boosting 


REYNOLDS 4 ALUMINUM 





All the most up-to-date features—loose housing, assembly- 
line milking, self-feeding—are incorporated in this latest 
Reynolds Farm Institute design. Standard pole construction 
plus Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum lowers construction and 
maintenance costs. The compact efficiency of modern engi- 


neering design and the profit-boosting heat reflection of 
aluminum keeps your cows comfortable and in peak per- 
formance, There is no maintenance problem—no painting. 
Check coupon for these new plans. 

Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products Division, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. ; , 
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Now...lower cost for 
this new Dairy Unit us- 
ing new 48-inch wide 
roofing and siding 
...50% fewer sheets 
to handle, 50% less 
metal at the side laps. 











Plans for the new Dairy Unit 
shown above only $1.00 


Rush coupon for this or other 
plans listed. Prices include de- 
tailed drawings, erection instruc- 
tions and materials lists. Or check 
for FREE information, 


2018 


Reynolds Farm Institute, P. O. Box 1800, Lowisville 1, Ky 











| i enclose $ for plans of buildings checked 
| ] Please send FREE litercture on buildings checked. 
| Reynolds Dairy Unit $1.00 
() 52° x 60° Pole Barn $1.00 
INSTITUTE | () 26° x 60° Machinery Center $1.00 
artes | () 30° x 32° Corn-Crib P 50 
[] 26’ x 60’ Pole Cattle Shed $1.00 
| () 46’ x 20° Cottle Shelter. . 25 
SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” | 
‘ NAME ee 
starring Wally Cox, | 
Sundays, NBC-TV Network. | ADDRESS 
L city STATE 






"Cut Production Loss 


due to insect annoyance 





PER COW 4 





Hot weather is on its way. Your cows need plenty of protection from the 
annoyance of biting insects, It's easy to reduce the stamping and switch- 
ing, with Gulf Livestock Spray, because it: 


1, Kills flies, fleas, lice, ticks, gnats, and mosquitoes, 

2. Repels stable flies, horn flies, sand flies, and buffalo gnats, 
3. Quiets your cows at milking time. 

4. Reduces production loss due to insect annoyance, 

5. Improves appearance of animals’ coats, 

6. imparts no odor or taste to milk. 

7. Costs only about a cent and a half a day per cow. 


Gulf Livestock Spray has a safe, dependable pyrethrin formula—it’s time- 
tested and proved. Just follow directions on container for best results, 


GUARANTEED to give satisfaction 
or your money back 


Get Gulf Livestock Spray 


.. at your farm implement dealer's, milk 
plant, feed store, Gulf station; or call your 
Gulf supplier. 


Ask for these dependable Gulf products, 
tooO—GULF'S BIG THREE to solve all your 
lubrication problems: Gulfpride H.D., Gulf 
All-Purpose Farm Grease, and Gulf Multi- 
Purpose Gear Lubricant—Gulf Farm Tires 
and Batteries, Gulf No-Nox or Good Gulf 





Gasoline, 








you get STURDY CONSTRUCTION, TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 
with a Mojonmionr 
BULK COOLER 


The simple, fool-proof Mojonnier refriger- 
ation system cools the milk to 34° to 36°F. 
soon after the end of the milking period. 
Mojonnier tanks enjoy a reputation for 
trouble-free operation — everywhere. The 
tanks are of all stainless steel construction 
insuring indefinite equipment life. This, 
plus sturdy rounded bottom construction, 
insures permanent calibration accuracy. 
Bulletin 290 gladly sent upon request. 


BULK COOLERS 





Write: MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 
, DEPT. H-7 
4601 W. Ohio St., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Buying on the Installment Plan 


Buyers should know their legal positions when buy- 
ing machinery and personal property on installments. 


by J. H. Beuscher 


NCESTORS of many of us, a 
A hundred or more years ago, 
bought virgin farm land for 
little or nothing down with the 
balance payable over years of time. 
Today installment buying has 
been adapted to personal property 
in a mighty big way. Farmers and 
millions of others buy household 
appliances, cars, and furniture on 
installments. To farmers, the pur- 
chase on the installment plan of 
modern, expensive farm machinery 
is much more important. 

The buyer gets possession and 
uses the machine to help earn the 
future payments. Because he has 
possession, the buyer, under the 
law of most states, has the “risk 
of loss.” That is, if the machine is 
accidentally destroyed or damaged 
while the buyer has it, the seller 
can, nevertheless, insist on his pay- 
ments. 

The buyer, therefore, should be 
careful to protect against this risk 
by buying insurance. Incidentally, 
some buyers who commit them- 
selves to large future payments 
also wisely buy cheap-term life in- 
surance in an amount sufficient to 


‘protect widows and children from 


the debt should death occur before 
the installments are paid in full. 

There are two ways of legally 
securing the seller for the future 
installments — other than having a 
well-fixed friend or relative co- 
sign for the debt. One way is the 
conditional sale contract, which is 
always printed on a standard-ap- 
pearing form and which most buy- 
ers sign without reading. Under 
such a contract the seller reserves 
“title’’ (ownership rights) but the 
buyer is given present-use rights. 

The other way of securing the 
seller is not as popular in most 
places as the conditional sale. Un- 
der this second method, the seller 
gives the buyer a bill of sale and 
takes a chattel mortgage back to 
secure the unpaid installments. 

Very often the seller takes the 
security paper, be it a conditional 
sale contract or a chattel mort- 
gage, and sells it (discounts it) to 
a bank or finance company, so that 
the buyer does not actually make 
payments to the seller but to the 
bank or finance company. 

In such cases, if the buyer is un- 
able to keep up the payments, he 
is in for much more vigorous en- 
forcement action than the original 
seller — a businessman interested 
in building up good will — would 
have used, 





The author is professor of law and 
farm law at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and author of ‘““Law and the Farm- 
er."" a national farm law book. This 
book is available to readers through 
the Hoard’s Dairyman Book Depart- 
ment, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. En- 
close $4.95 for each copy. 

State laws differ. This article was 
written to give general information, not 
specific legal advice. For the latter, the 
reader should consult his local attorney. 


The rights of the creditors, in 
case the buyer fails in his pay- 
ments, should be more clearly un- 
derstood by installment buyers. 

In the case of the chattel mort- 
gage, the creditor can retake the 
machine, either by self-help or 
through court action. Then he can 
have it sold at a foreclosure sale. 
If there is a balance still due after 
applying the sale proceeds, the 
creditor can get a money judgment 
for the balance. (Often, by agree- 
ment between the farmer and his 
creditor, the formal foreclosure 
sale will be avoided and a farm 
auction sale will be advertised and 
held instead.) 

In at least 30 states, under a 
conditional sale contract, the credi- 
tor’s recources are now virtually 
the same as those under a chattel 
mortgage. At first, many Ameri- 
can courts just gave the creditor 
the choice of taking the article 
back and call it quits; or suing for 
the money and leaving the article 
in the buyer’s hands. 

Today, as indicated, most states 
permit the conditional sale cred- 
itor to retake, sell, and get a defi- 
ciency judgment just as in the 
case of a chattel mortgage. In fact, 
in 10 states — Arizona, Delaware, 
Indiana, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin — the Uniform Condi- 
tional Sales Act is in force. Under 
it, there must be a foreclosure sale 
if the buyer has paid more than 
50 per cent of the price. 

In short, where Joe Braun buys 
a tractor with a chattel mortgage 
or conditional sale to secure the 
unpaid balance, in most states, he 
may, if he fails to meet his pay- 
ments, lose the money he has al- 
ready paid in, lose the tractor, and 
possibly have a deficiency judg- 
ment hung around his neck to 
boot. 

Suppose the buyer misses one or 
more payments, under what cir- 
cumstances can the creditor re- 
take the machine by self-help 
without suing in court? 

The law answers: Where the re- 
taking can be done _ without 
“breaking the peace” or injuring 
anyone. 

When buying used machinery, 
either for cash or on installments, 
it is well to be sure there is no 
chattel mortgage or conditional 
sale contract filed against the ma- 
chine in the public records. Check 
the records in the place where the 
seller lives as well as in the place 
where the machine has been kept 
and used. Otherwise, you may find 
you have bought subject to the 
rights of a chattel mortgage or 
conditional sale creditor and you 
may have to pay a second time to 
keep the machine. 
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Founded in 1885 


A few have abused me, but on most farms 


| have been welcome. 


story of my work. Here, too, is an ac- 
tual report on Carl and Hilda Jacobson, 
a young couple with whom | have worked. 


by Bill Jordan 


plants«in western Minnesota, my job is 

to keep an adequate supply of Grade 
A milk available for a city of 65,000 popula- 
tion. This requires not only securing new pro- 
ducers, but constant checking of all shippers 
to make certain milk quality remains high. 
It annually takes around 30,000 miles of driv- 
ing, and several thousand calls to do the job. 

The life of a dairy fieldman, like the lives 
of the dairymen he serves, is not a bed of 
roses. He must meet and work with people 
of many different temperaments. He must 
be equipped with a thorovgh knowledge of 
the problems dairy farmers face 365 days of 
the year. Above all, he should have a back- 
ground of practical dairy farm experience. 

On top of these requirements, he must be 
an optimist and have a world of patience. 
Dairy farmers are, rightfully, independent. 
Changes, even for the better, often do not 
come easily. m 

The writer does not claim to have all these 
desirable qualities, but hopes he has devel- 
oped some of them through years of experi- 
ence. I would like to take you along on one 
of those trips in the hope that some small 
measure of profit may come to the dairy in- 
dustry in seeing how others have profited by 
doing things in a little different manner. 

Hilda and Carl Jacobson are a young dairy 
farm couple new to our supply area. Driving 
past their farm seven years ago this spring, 
I noticed a herd of about a dozen nice Hol- 
stein cows in the pasture. Where there are 
cows there must be milk, so I drove in. 

The family had just finished dinner. I 
told them I had noticed the fine looking cows 
and that we were in need of more Grade A 
milk. 

“Grade A,” said Carl, 
know our circumstances.” 


W ORKING for one of the larger dairy 


“you sure don’t 


This 1s the first in a series of six articles. To protect 
the privacy of persons discussed, fictitious names are used 
and the author, a veteran fieldman, is using a pen name. 


Here is the inside 














He then went on to explain they had just 
bought the farm the previous year on the 
proverbial “shoestring,” that they were heav- 
ily in debt, and had lost over half their first 
crop in a hailstorm. They didn’t know how 
they were going to meet the mortgage pay- 
ment and taxes, let alone spending a lot of 
money fixing up for Grade A milk. 

When Carl got through I felt like offering 
my sympathy, and excusing myself as best 
I could. However, there was something about 
this young couple which appealed to me. I 
had a hunch they would make good Grade A 
producers. Their household furnishings were 
very plain and some of it,. obviously, second- 
hand, but everything was scrupulously clean. 

Carl proudly informed me he had joined 
the D.H.I.A. and was very pleased with the 
records some of his Holsteins were making. 
The milk was being separated; the cream 
sold to the local stations, and skim milk fed 
to chickens and calves. 

I suggested we look over the barn. The 
young couple reluctantly agreed, feeling, no 
doubt, it was hopeless. The foundation was 
native stone and the framework looked 
sound. However, the old plank floor was be- 
yond repair, and the loft floor full of holes. 
How I hated to tell them it would need a 
complete concrete floor with gutters and stan- 
chions, and a new floor in the loft. 

I knew they were thinking how dumb I 
must be to even suggest Grade A. When I 
told them they would need a milk house with 
running water piped in I could see they were 
ready to throw in the sponge. However, I de- 
cided to give them the only possible solu- 
tion and leave it up to them. 

I got out my writing pad and said, “Now, 
listen, folks, as it is now you don’t know 
how to meet the payments. Isn’t the only 
possible answer a larger income from those 
cows? 

“If you could show the production credit 




















of $1,200 to 


people where an investment 
$1,500 would almost double your 
isn’t there a chance they might 
with you?” 

They agreed that might be possible but 
wanted to know how they could prove it. 

I figured their present herd average at 
about 14 pounds of butterfat per day. The 
differential between sweet cream and Grade 
A milk prices gave us a gain of $6 per day. 
Allowing for transportation and replacing the’ 
skim with substitutes left us a net gain of 
$3.60 per day. Extending this figure for 15 
months would, apparently, pay off the in- 
vestment. 

Right here I entered a word of caution. 
“That figure I gave you of $1,200 to $1,500 
does not include a penny of labor. Unless I 
overestimate the ability of you young people, 
you can do all the work yourselves, espe- 
cially if you can arrange to exchange some 
help with your neighbors. The figures I gave 
you are for material and equipment only. If 
you want to give it a try, I will leave these 
figures with you to show your barker.” 

I could see a look of determination and pos- 
sibly a little hope come over their young 
faces. 

It was April when I made by first call on 
the Jacobsons. I managed to call on my 
young prospects again May 17. 

They had about given me up. They said 
they had called on Mr. Fleming, the produc- 
tion credit manager, and he told them he 
wanted to talk to me. My better judgment 
told me not to do it, as making financial 
arrangements for prospects is not part of my 
job. However, I could see they would be 
deeply disappointed if I turned them down, 
so the three of us drove to the office. 

I was introduced to Mr. Fleming, and then 
was subjected to one of the biggest letdowns 
of my life. Thomas Fleming, I judged, was 
in his early 60’s. He (Turn to page 668) 


income, 
go along 
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Farm Flashes... . 


Seasonal reminders and reséarch notes for the dairyman 


TAKE PRECAUTIONS 
AGAINST OVERHEATING 


With hot weather and the summer rush of 
farm work, it is easy to be overcome by heat 
illness. Sunstroke follows prolonged exposure 
to the sun, while heatstroke comes from ex- 





cessive heat with or without exposure to the 
sun. The effects are the same and either 
may be fatal. 

Symptoms are hot and dry skin, face red 
and flushed, breathing hard and loud, and 
pupils of eyes enlarged. Unconsciousness may 
follow in severe cases. 

Here is what the National Safety Council 
suggests for sunstroke or heatstroke: 

1. Move the patient to a cool shady place; 


strip to the underclothes; lay on back with 
head and shoulders raised. 

2. Apply ice or cold wet cloths to head; 
cool the body gradually with a cool bath or 
with a hose or wet the clothes and rub limbs 


toward the heart. 
3. After treating for several minutes, stop 
and observe patient. If skin becomes hot 


again, resume treatment. 
4. If he is conscious, give cool drinks, not 
ice cold. Do not give stimulants. 


5. Get the patient to a doctor or a hos- 
pital as soon as possible. Continue the treat- 
ment in the ambulance. 

With heat exhaustion, the patient’s skin is 
cold and clammy. A simple rule may serve 
as a guide and avoid treatment confusion. 
Briefly, it is this: If the patient is cold, 
make him warm; if he is hot, make him cool. 


PREVENT SUMMER 


MILK SLUMP 
Hot weather has been known to lower the 
daily milk production of herds as much as 


20 per cent. 

Experiments in California have shown that 
when the temperature goes above 85 degrees 
the temperature of the cows also rises mark- 
edly; their appetites diminish; they produce 
less milk and the fat test and the amount 
of solids-not-fat also declines. 

The ideal place for cows in hot weather is 
a green pasture where shade trees are avail- 
able. The temperature in such an area is as 
much as 10 degrees lower than that of a 
bare loafing yard or a drought stricken area. 
Furthermore, cows do not have to spend 
much time grazing to get their fill when 
they are in good pasture. 

Many dairymen have profited by making 
artificial shade by means of temporary shel- 
ters, open on all sides, built with several up- 
rights and holding cross pieces covered with 
leafy brush or lightweight boards. The Ohio 
station has used a shelter built on skids so 
that it can be readily moved from one field 
to another. 

In some areas it is a common practice to 
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stable the milking herd in a fly-free barn for 
a couple of hours in the middle of the day. 
They are given a feeding of hay or silage. 
Cows just don’t like to graze in the hottest 
part of the day; the result is they are not 
kept filled up with the kind of roughage need- 
ed to make the expected production. 


CHECK COMBINE — 
SAVE GRAIN 


If your combine is not operating properly, 
you can lose as much as six bushels of grain 
per acre. 

It’s no problem to check how efficiently 
the combine is operating. Just make several 
grain counts behind the combine. If 16 or 18 
grains are found in one square foot behind 
the combine, the loss is likely to run more 
than two bushels per acre. With this much 
loss, the combine should be carefully checked. 


Certain adjustments are important in con- 
serving grain. For example, such things 
should be checked as reel speed and convey- 
ing mechanism; cylinder and concaves; sep- 
arating racks, sieves, etc.; air flow and other 
cleaning elements. 

Other grain wasters are poor hitching and 
turning practice; dull cutting parts and poor 
sickle adjustment; failure to adjust reel and 
cutter bar as heavy or light crop or green 
growth is encountered; insufficient tractor 
power to pull combine and drive threshing 
mechanism through power take-off; driving 
too fast. 

If grain losses continue after adjustments 
have been made, check further into the in- 
struction book furnished with your combine. 


USE POWER 
TAKE-OFF SHIELDS 


Before 1954 was two weeks old, one Illinois 
farmer had. been injured and another killed 
in accidents with power take-off shafts. 


Such needless tragedies take an upturn 
during the hay and grain harvesting season. 
Power take-off accidents can be prevented by 
simply making use of shields provided by 
the manufacturer. 

An Illinois engineer says shields are now 
standardized so that they will fit every make 
of tractor. Machinery manufa¢turers have 
taken another step toward protecting the 
farmer by making “non-removable” shields. 
These cannot be taken off without taking the 
universal joint apart. 

The biggest problem—and the one that 
manufacturers cannot do anything about—is 
the millions of implements with removable 
shields. On these it is up to the farmer to 
see that the shields are in place. 


FOR SAFE 
FARM STORAGE 


If grain is not at a safe storage moisture 
content when harvested, it will heat and 
spoil if stored. 

A Rutgers engineer says the easiest way 
to remove excess moisture is to blow natural 
air through the grain. If stored in bags, an 
air tunnel can be made from the bags. Use 
wood slats on top of two rows of bags to 
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support the bags on top. The tunnel should 
be kept long and the depth of grain shallow. 

If your grain is stored in bins, a false 
floor can be made to let the air under the 
grain. Or, lateral ducts can be laid on a 
tight floor and connected to a main air tun- 
nel along the bin side. The false floor or the 
ducts should be covered with welded wire 
mesh to support screening nailed over the 
framing. 

Four to five cubic feet of air per minute 
for each bushel of grain will do an adequate 
job of drying. The type of fan generally 
used for hay curing is also suitable for grain 
drying. 


DON’T MIX OLD 
HENS WITH PULLETS 


Your pullet flock will be a lot safer from 
disease if you sell off the old layers in the 
fall. A Michigan poultry specialist reports 
that mixed flocks of old and young chickens 
have a higher incidence of avian tuberculosis 
than those with only young pullets. 

Selling the older hens before taking pullets 
off range will give you a chance to clean 
the laying house thoroughly, too. When you 
clean an empty house there is a better chance 
of destroying parasites and disease organisms. 

After cleaning the house thoroughly, a 
strong lye solution is recommended. For 
scrubbing the interior one pound of lye to 
10 or 15 gallons of water is a food mixture. 
A creosote disinfectant should be sprayed on 
the side walls and roosts and forced into 
cracks and crevices. 

Be sure to use rubber footwear and rubber 
gloves when you are working with creosote 
and lye. 


PROTECT CHICKENS 
WHEN HAULING 


During the hot months chickens easily suf- 
focate in transit when transportation condi- 
tions are poor. A Rutgers University poultry- 
man says not more than 25 birds per crate 





should be the rule during hot weather, and 
then only when small broilers are sold. 
Broilers weighing two to three pounds should 
be limited to 15 birds per crate, and all birds 
over four pounds should be limited to 10 
birds per crate. 

When loading crates on the truck, be sure 
there is plenty of ventilation around them. 
See that the birds are protected by cover 
from the hot sun. This is especially im- 
portant when trucks have to stand in line 
when unloading at auction markets. Dead 
birds and birds suffering from heat prostra- 
tion are your loss, 


— =. + = 
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THEY SELL WELL. 


Does it pay to Feed Out Holstein 


Graded from Good to Commercial, at from 1,050 to 1,100 pounds, 
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market 


Steers? 


After feeding out over 100 Holstein steers, researchers 
at Nebraska tell us how much feed it takes to bring a 
steer to 1,100 pounds and what it will grade at market. 


ANY dairymen may be overlooking a 
M good bet in not growing and fattening 

surplus bull calves. The common prac- 
tice is to sell bull calves as veal soon after 
birth. This is done because it is not consid- 
ered profitable to feed the calves milk when 
it can be marketed to good advantage. 

Whether the farmer will find it profitable 
to feed the calves instead of selling them de- 
pends upon conditions, which vary greatly 
from place to place. It also depends upon an 
understanding of what can be done with the 
calves and how it can be done. 

Some may even question whether we should 
be interested in the problem now that we 
have a plentiful supply of beef. However, 
farming is a highly-competitive business and 
each farmer needs to take advantage of what- 
ever possibilities are offered. 

The Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at its North Platte and Scottsbluff sta- 
tions have fed more than 100 calves and ob- 
tained data on them. This work covered the 
period from birth, or within a few days after 
birth, to a slaughter weight of from about 
1,000 to 1,100 pounds. 

In the work at North Platte, grade Hol- 
stein bull calves were bought in southern 
Minnesota and trucked to North Platte. They 
were from 2 to 10 days old. Soon after the 
calves were unloaded, they were fed approxi- 
mately 2 pounds of whole or colostrum milk. 
Tue milk was increased slowly until the 
calves were receiving 10 pounds per day with- 
in about one week. 

They were encouraged to eat grain. By the 
end of the second week many of them were 
eating a little of a mixture of corn and oats 
each day. They were also offered good qual- 
ity alfalfa hay and began to nibble at it with- 
in a few days. 


How calves were started ... 


After four weeks the calves were weighed, 
tagged, castrated, and put on test. They were 
then fed for about 150 days. During this pe- 
riod they were given good quality alfalfa hay. 


The author is associate director of the agricultural 
experiment station, University of Nebraska. 





ly Marvel L. Baker 


They were also fed a concentrate mixture of: 
150 pounds ground yellow corn 
150 pounds whole oats 
6 pounds steamed bone meal 
3 pounds salt. 

In some cases the alfalfa and grain mixture 
was fed with 10 pounds of skim milk per 
head daily. 

In others, protein-rich feeds were added to 
the grain mixture to give the calf approxi- 
mately the same protein intake as that of the 
calves fed skim milk. 

At North Platte, blood meal proved unpal- 
atable and, consequently, unsatisfactory when 


used as the only protein-rich feed in com- 
bination with the grain mixture. Tankage 


alone also was somewhat unsatisfactory. How- 
ever, several combinations of protein-rich 
feeds proved quite satisfactory. 

In one comparison, calves with an initial 
weight of about 120 pounds consumed in 154 
days: 

538 pounds of the grain mixture 
544 pounds of alfalfa hay 

1,540 pounds of skim milk. 

They made an average gain of 305 pounds 
in this period. 

A similar group of calves, fed a mixture 
of 20 pounds of blood meal and 10 pounds 
each of linseed oil meal and soybean oil meal 
plus 300 pounds of the standard grain mix- 
ture, made an average gain of 295 pounds 
in the 154-day period. They consumed: 

548 pounds of the concentrate mixture of 
corn, oats, blood meal, linseed and 
soybean oil meal, and mineral 

656 pounds of alfalfa hay 

70 pounds of skim milk early in the 
period while they were being changed 
over to the concentrate mixture. 

There was only a slight difference in the 
general appearance of the two lots of calves 
at the end of th: feeding period. 

Other satisfactory combinations of protein- 
rich feeds added to 300 pounds of the corn 
and oats mixture were 30 pounds of meat 
scrap and 10 pounds each of linseed and soy- 
bean meal; 20 pounds of dried whey, and 10 
pounds each of blood, linseed, and soybean 





meal. There are doubtless many improve- 
ments which can be made in these rations. 

After the calves reached weaning age they 
were grazed on native grass pasture for an 
average of approximately 170 days. The gains 
on pasture varied greatly, averaging slightly 
more than 1.1 pounds per day. With heavier 
calves or with thin steers the gains should 
average up to 1.5 pounds per day. 

Gains obtained on pasture will depend up- 
on a number of factors, such as the age and 
condition of the calves, and the abundance, 
palatability, and nutrient value of the grass. 
It is probable that with the calves in these 
trials, it would have been advisable to give 
them some good quality hay in addition to 
the pasture in the early part of the grazing 
season, principally because the calves were 
small. 

If calves are grazed late in the season and 
the grass becomes dry, the grass may be so 
low in protein, phosphorus and palatability 
that the intake of nutrients is reduced ‘to the 
point where the calves fail to make satisfac- 
tory gains. 

Fed heavily on corn silage .. . 

After the grazing season the steers were 
fed in dry lot. At this time they weighed 
approximately 625 pounds per head. They 
were fed heavily upon corn silage in the 
early part of the feeding period. Data from 
one lot will be cited as an illustration. 

’ This particular lot of steers had an average 

initial weight of 618 pounds into the feed 
lot. They were fed for 194 days and made 
an average daily gain of 2.3 pounds per head. 
During the first 84 days they were given all 
of the corn silage they would eat, 0.5 pound 
of soybean oil meal, and 4 pounds of chopped 
alfalfa hay. For the next 55 days dried beet 
pulp was added, and by the end of this pe- 
riod they were eating 4 pounds per day. 

Dried beet pulp was used because it hap- 
pened to be relatively cheap at the time. 
Ground ear corn or other similar concen- 
trates would have done at least as well. For 
the last 81 days, the concentrate ration was 
increased. The steers (Turn to page 70) 
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Are You Getting 


You use it more than any other 
machine. You must know some- 
thing about milk secretion as well 
as how to care for the machine. 


by Anthony Coletti 


Dairy Farm Supt., lowe State College 


in use on our farms, the milking 

machine comes nearest to being the 
so-called “indispensable man.” Its work 
is not periodic or seasdnal, but must be 
dependable 365 days out of every year. 
For that reason a knowledge of how it 
works and how to keep it in top condi- 
tion is both desirable and necessary. 

Mechanical trouble, wearing out of 
parts, dirtiness, and faulty operation 
may result not only in loss of milk pro- 
duction, but may also cause injury to the 
cows’ teats and udder. Regardless of 
whether the equipment is in good condi- 
tion or not, proper operation is of para- 
mount importance, of course. 

There are many things that affect the 
efficiency of a milking machine. Some of 
these are of a highly technical nature 
and, there may also be considerable dif- 
ferences involving different makes and 
models. 

In most cases it is important, there- 
fore, that the installing and servicing of 

Te | omy , mechanical milkers be left to their re- 

wind _ : hI a” ~ Bi spective dealers and service personnel. 
YOUR MILKING MACHINE must be handled properly in order to do the job you expect it to However, there are many things that the 
d In most cases faulty operation of the machine can be traced to person doing the milking. average dairyman or farmer can learn 


Or: ALL the labor-saving devices now 





" ROAROS PAIRTIMAD 
HARD MILKERS, may require a slight down- RINSE WITH COLD WATER, immediately after SCRUB OR BRUSH all parts with a detergent 
ward pressure on the claws of the machine to milking, all parts having had contact with and hot water. After a thorough cleaning job, 
get all the milk This is important if there milk. This does 98 per cent of the cleaning sanitize by using hot water, steam, or chemi- 
is a tendency for the teat cups to crawl. job. This is the first step in cleaning milker. cal solutions, depending on what you may have. 
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the MAQST From your MILKING MACHINE? 


about the care and operation of the machine 
he is using. In fact, there are certain gen- 
eral instructions and knowledge that can 
readily be applied to nearly all makes and 
models, 


Difference between hand 
and machine milking .. . 


Contrary to what many believe, a milking 
machine does not force or squeeze the milk 
out of the teat as in hand milking. By ap- 
plying vacuum to the end of the teat, milk 
is withdrawn in much the same manner as 
the natural withdrawal of milk by a nurs- 
ing calf. However, a nursing calf seldom 
causes injuries to the teats or udder, even 
though it may apply higher vacuum to the 
teat than the machine. 

This is probably due to the fact that a 
calf usually does an excellent job of mas- 
saging the teats and udder which stimulates 
milk let-down and reduces the lymph fluid 
or “cake.” Furthermore, the calf stops suck- 
ing when a teat is dry. In replacing a hand 
milker a machine must, therefore, be able 
to do four things; milk clean, milk reason- 
ably fast, be stopped when the udder is dry, 
and promote teat and udder health. Failure 
to do any one of these things should be cause 
for immediate concern on the part of the 
herd owner. 


How a machine milks ... 


Assuming that we have a machine properly 
installed and in good working condition, then 
the working parts that do the actual job of 
milking are relatively simple. First, we need 
a rubber liner by which vacuum can be ap- 
plied to the teat and carry the milk away. 
Second, we need something to make the rub- 
ber liner work, that is, collapse against the 
teat and then pull away. 


To accomplish this, the rubber liner is 


e criti 


THE LINERS require special attention. Dis- 
card when they become checked on the inside, 
for they not only do a poor job of milking, 
but actually are a source of contamination. 


fitted into a metal shell equipped with a 
small metal tube near the bottom of which a 
small air hose can be attached. When we 
turn the milker on, two things happen: 

1. Continuous vacuum or suction is applied 
to the inside of the rubber liner. This causes 
the liner to collapse and squeeze the teat. 
However, this action does not draw milk. 

2. At regular intervals the pulsator causes 
vacuum to be applied to the small air hose 
attached to the side of the metal shell. When 
this happens, the liner pulls away from the 
teat and there is an instantaneous increase 
(for 44 to 4% second) of the vacuum supplied 
which increases the internal pressure within 
the mammary gland forcing milk out through 
the parted streak canal. 

When the pulsator cuts off the vacuum, 
the liner again collapses against the teat due 
to the rushing in of atmospheric air. The 
ease and rapidity with which these changes 
can take place determine the amount of 
“snap” or “action’’ a milker has, a point that 
may be of more importance than we realize. 

In order to provide vigorous massaging ac- 
tion and promote good blood circulation, the 
action of liners on the teats must be quick 
and snappy. Also, the collapse of the liner on 
the teats must be complete in order that re- 
lief from vacuum can take place and thus 
allow biood circulation. 


Pulsator speed important... 


Since the speed of the pulsator governs 
the rate at which the liners operate, it is 
important that users of mechanical milkers 
follow rather closely the recommendations of 
the manufacturer. This is especially important 
on machines where the rate of pulsation can 
be regulated by a setscrew or other reg- 
ulating mechanism. Speeding up the rate of 
the pulsator does not always mean faster 
milking. In fact, the opposite is usually true. 


SOLUTION RACK may be used for liners, Dis- 
solve 13-ounce can of lye in a gallon of water. 
Three-fourths cup of this solution added to 
a gallon of water makes the proper solution. 


However, under certain conditions a skill- 
ful operator might find it advantageous to 
change the rate of pulsation. For instance, 
in the case of a hard milking cow, a slower 
rate will speed up the milking time. New 
heifers, on the other hand, may be less likely 
to kick off the teat cups if the rate of pul- 
sation is slightly faster than normal. 

For most operators the wise thing to do 
would be to keep the pulsators operating at 
the recommended level. Cows are creatures 
of habit and constant changing is not con- 
ducive to good milk production. 

Sluggish or irregular rate of pulsation usu- 
ally indicates the need of cleaning or other 
attention. On machines with built-in timing 
a change in rate is usually the result of a 
worn or slipping belt. Obviously this would 
also affect the amount of vacuum produced 
by the pump. Pulsators should also be checked 
periodically for excessive wear and plugged 
air holes, both of which could seriously affect 
the usefulness of the milker. 


How much vacuum? .. . 

Opinions vary as to how much vacuum can 
safely be applied to the end of a cow’s teat 
by a mechanical milker. A maximum of 15 
inches of vacuum, however, is probably the 
safe upper limit. A lot also depends upon 
the man doing the milking. Even 10 or 12 
inches of vacuum might cause trouble if good 
milking procedure is not followed. This, of 
course, means preparation of the cow, re- 
moving the teat cups as quickly as possible, 
and proper sanitary precautions. 

A periodic checking of the vacuum gauge, 
cleaning the vacuum line, and vacuum con- 
trol mechanism will do much to keep the 
vacuum at the proper level. 


How long to milk a cow? ... 


We all agree that usually the quicker a 
cow can be milked the better the chances are 
of maintaining a healthy udder and keeping 
production at a high level. We also know 
that proper preparation or stimulation be- 
fore milking is essential, whether it’s the 
washing of the udder, massaging the teats, 
etc. 

To some extent cows, and especially heif- 
ers, can be trained to milk out rapidly. 
Therefore, under proper conditions most cows 
can be milked in three to five minutes. An 
average time of four to five minutes might 
not be considered excessive. 

Allowances, however, should always be 
made for individual variation. Many cows 
will milk out completely in less than three 
minutes. Yet a perfectly normal cow having 
strong teat sphincters and producing 40 to 
60 pounds of milk daily, might require five 
to eight minutes for complete milking. The 
same could be true for cows with abnormal 
udder structure. Any attempt to train such 
a cow to milk out in three minutes usually 
fails and sometimes results in at least tempo- 
rary loss in production. 


Is hand stripping necessary? . . . 


No hand stripping should be necessary on 
machine milked cows. Exceptions to this 
would be extremely hard milkers and cows with 
teat injuries or malformed mammary gland 
structure. Otherwise, a _ slight downward 
pressure applied to the claws will usually get 
all the milk. Care should (Turn to page 671) 
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The following report was pre- 
pared at the request of the editors 
after a staff member visited the 
Tufts farm near Dallas, Texas, 


Truly, this is an 
unusual story; yet the tools avail- 
John Tufts are available to 
a thorough 
knowledge 
this a story worth 
words of the man 

THE EDITORS. 


early last winter 


able in 
almost everyone It is 
api lu wfion of common 
that has made 
reporting in the 


who did the work 


home. 
living due to 





of November. 
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MR. AND MRS. JOHN TUFTS and their two 
children enjoying the comforts of a modern 
They can enjoy a high standard of 
their high-producing herd 
and their well ptanned gressland program. 


THE HOLSTEIN HERD grazing on pasture about the middle 
A twelve-month’s pasture program is carried on: 
during hot summer weather, the cattle do their grazing at night. 
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This Texan Developed a Dairy Herd 


A reader tells how he built a dairy herd of 135 since 1946. 
They average 9,914 pounds milk and 460 pounds fat. 


our experience in developing a dairy herd. 

We do not wish to give the impression 
that we have done everything correctly. Far 
from it! We have made mistakes and per- 
haps will make many more. 


|: is a bit embarrassing to record in print 


Our good fortune in developing a fairly 
high producing herd is not due to any par- 
ticular clairvoyance on our part. We have 
simply applied as intensively as _ possible 


some simple, proven herd and farm manage- 
ment practices that are known to everyone. 

The editors of Hoard’s Dairyman believe 
that a report of our experiences might be of 
interest to others. If this article can serve 
a good function in this respect, we are only 
too happy to cooperate. 

As the third generation of the Tufts family, 
I am operating in partnership with my father 
a 342-acre farm which has been in the family 
since 1897. You can see I am not doing this 
job alone, although the main responsibility is 
mine. 

During the years my father operated this 
farm, from 1919 to 1948, we kept hogs, sheep, 
poultry, and dairy cows. We also sold cream 
and fed the skim milk to the hogs that were 
being fed out. Between 500 and 1,000 feeder 
lambs were raised on our small grains and 
clover. My brother and I grew up working at 
all of these jobs but the dairy cow was my 
favorite then and still is. 

Upon my return to the farm, in 1946, I 
found that, due to the labor shortage, my 
father had started using a Hereford bull on 
our Jersey herd. At that time, the herd num- 
bered 17 cows 

In January of 1947 the North Texas Arti- 
ficial Breeding Farm began operating in our 
county. I decided then to build a dairy herd, 
using artificial breeding, knowing that here 
was a chance to use bulls that otherwise I 
would never have access to. 

Later, in 1950, a dairy herd improvement 
associa*ion was organized and our herd was 
placed on test in 1951. 


In April of that same year I purchased 10 
Holsteins and later in the fall purchased 6 
more Holsteins and 6 Jerseys. Twelve more 
cows were purchased in 1952. During this 
period, however, and this is very important, 
we culled 27 cows because of low production. 
Since that time we have not purchased a 
milking animal. 

Our plan, frankly, is to raise all of our own 
replacements in the future. Every artificial 
heifer born on our farm has been raised. The 
present herd numbers 69 milking cows, 19 
bred heifers, 21 yearling heifers, and 26 heifer 
calves. , 

During the three years that we have had 
our herd on test, we have increased the pro- 
duction per cow from 7,598 pounds of milk 
and 323 pounds of fat to 9,914 pounds milk 
and 460 pounds fat. Undoubtedly, there are 
many reasons for this increase. Basically, 
however, we credit DHIA testing, rigid cull- 
ing of low producers, and the addition of 
artificially-sired daughters to the milking 
string. 

During these years we have improved our 
management practices. Careful feeding, proper 
milking, and disease control have all played 
their part. Significantly, however, the arti- 
ficial daughters of our old cows are still im- 
proving and outproducing their dams. So, a 
major portion of the credit must go to better 
breeding. 

Some of you readers will probably suspect 
that we really push the grain to our milking 
herd. Frankly, we don’t exactly starve them. 
Here is our ration: (we mix it) 

400 pounds ground oats (coarse ground). 

200 pounds ground ear corn. 

200 pounds wheat bran. 

200 pounds cottonseed meal. 

15 pounds salt. 
25 pounds commercial mineral and vita- 
mins. 

100 pounds molasses. 

This ration is fed at the rate of one pound 
of concentrate for every five pounds of milk. 


/ 


bug John F. Tufts 


Turning to another phase of herd manage- 
ment, we do try our best to keep all diseases 
in check. Mastitis is kept fairly well under 
control by careful and thorough milking with 
clean machines, a clean milking procedure, 
and the use of a strip cup and immediate 
treatment. 

We have had no brucellosis in our herd 
but we do calfhood vaccinate regularly and 
immediately test any animal that aborts. Our 
state laws discourage regular testing; other- 
wise, we would be testing more frequently. 


With nonbreeders our main problem has 
been one of cystic ovaries. They are treated 
as soon as recognized but in all cases we 
leave our cows open 60 days and not more 
than 90 days before they are rebred. 


Acetonemia has not been a matter of con- 
cern to us during the past three years. I can’t 
say the same for foot rot, however. We have 
been systematically cleaning up all of our 
muddy places; in fact, we just finished pour- 
ing concrete slabs around our feeding bunks. 
We believe this will help control what foot 
rot we do experience. 

Turning to calf raising, for the moment, 
we have had no trouble with the exception 
of one siege of white scours. It has been 
brought under control by using terramycin 
at birth. Admittedly, we used to have many 
problems in keeping our calves alive and heal- 
thy. Now, however, we have things well un- 
der control. We watch them carefully, and 
give them the best of care. 

Now let’s turn to the important part of 
our feeding program; pasture, hay, and si- 
lage. Since we have grown clover alone and 
in combination with small grains for the past 
25 years, our land is loose and easy to pre- 
pare. No deep plowing is ever done. We use 
only a disk harrow. Some of the land is 
plowed, however, with a Graham-Hoeme 
plow which serves as a subsoiler. We usu- 
ally lay off our land with a section harrow, 
which levels the land. (Turn to page 665) 
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TREATING POSTS with hot and cold bath method using coal tar creo- 
sote oil. Note opening to fire box and chimney are at quite a distance 
from drum, since it must be remembered oily materials are inflammable. 
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years in the ground. 


FREE FROM ROT after twelve 
Was treated 
green with chromated zinc chloride. the 
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twelve 


UNTREATED POST after 
years in ground. Note that only 
heartwood is supporting post. 


TRIPLE Life of Fence Posts 


With an oil soluble preservative and a home-made treating 
plant, you can triple the useful life of your fence posts. 


pense of installing a fence, the matter 

of durability, or the ability of the fence 
to give years of trouble free service may be 
overlooked. The actual cost of the fence must 
be determined on a cost per year basis, to 
have real meaning. Thus the durability of the 
posts used in constructing the fence largely 
determines the annual cost of fence main- 
tenance. 

A number of factors enter into this annual 
cost of fence maintenance. Some of these 
factors are: 

1. Cost of fence post replacement, includ- 
ing (a) initial cost of post, (b) transporta- 
tion and setting of posts, and (c) durability 
or frequency of replacement of posts. 

2. Availability of suitable woods, either 
naturally durable or pressure treated with 
suitable materials. 

3. Utilization of farm grown and home 
treated fence posts, especially those secured 
from farm woodland improvement operations. 

The Forest Products Laboratory of* the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
many state agricultural experiment stations 
including that at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege are conducting research on the durability 
of fence posts from magy species of wood. 

The heartwood of some native species, es- 
pecially the red.cedars, osage orange, black 
locust, and mulberry, is naturally durable and 
can be expected to give satisfactory service 
for 20 years or more in Pennsylvania. Less 
durable woods, including the white cedars 
and white oaks will probably last longer than 
10 years under Pennsylvania conditions. 

The sapwood of all species and the heart- 
wood of most other woods will rot in a very 
few years under normal fence post conditions 
unless treated. In recent years, posts pressure 
treated with coal tar creosote have been avail- 
able at retail lumber yards and treating 
plants. If these posts meet the standard 
specifications of the American Wood Preserv- 
ers Association, they can be expected to last 
at least 30 years. Although the initial cost 
may seem high, the additional years of serv- 


r ATTEMPTING to reduce the initial ex- 


Dr. Wallace E. White, author of this article, is Pro- 
fessor of Wood Technology at Pennsylvania State College. 
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ice will bring the annual cost per post to a 
very moderate figure. 

Posts treated by other methods comparable 
in cost to creosoted posts may be obtained 
from some dealers. These methods include 
pressure applied pentachlorphenol, ~ copper 
naphthenate, chromated zinc chloride, and 
diffusion processes such as Osmose salts. The 
useful life of posts treated with these ma- 
terials has not been fully determined but 
excellent results are expected. 


Use home grown posts... 


If neither naturally durable nor commer- 
cially treated woods are available in your 
community at a reasonable cost and if your 
farm woodland has a supply of treatable 
wood suitable for fence posts, it is possible 
to set up a small home treating plant at low 
expense. A number of preservatives are avail- 
able which can be applied with non-pressure 
processes adaptable to small scale opera- 
tions. Two general categories of preserva- 
tives include (1) oily or oil soluble preserva- 
tives such as coal tar creosote oil, pentachlor- 
phenol and copper naphthenate, and (2) wa- 
ter borne preservatives such as mercuric 
chloride (corrosive sublimate), copper  sul- 
phate (blue vitriol), plain or chromated zinc 
chloride, and Osmose salts. 

Creosote oil is a heavy, viscous substance 
at ordinary temperatures and should be ap- 
plied by the hgt and cold bath method. 
Briefly, carefully peeled and thoroughly sea- 
soned posts are submerged in a suitable tank 
of creosote oil 212 degrees to 220 degrees F. 
for a period of four to six hours, and then 
cooled, either in the same tank or trans- 
ferred to a similar tank of cool hut not cold 
creosote. Posts are then removed and the 
excess creosote drained back into the tank. 
Care must be exercised in heating because 
creosote is inflammable. 

Posts treated with creosote in this manner 
should last 20 years or longer. Peeled and 
seasoned posts may be treated with oil solu- 
tions of pentachlorphenol or copper naphthe- 
nate. These materials may be purchased 
ready to apply or in various concentrations 
to be diluted before use with a solvent oil 





such as kerosene, fuel oil or Stoddardg sol- 
vent. 

The manufacturer’s directions should be 
followed to obtain the appropriate concentra- 
tion of toxic material. Posts properly treat- 
ed with these substances should last 20 years 
or more. 

Creosoted posts and posts freshly treated 
with pentachlorphenol or copper naphthenate 
should be kept away from vegetation such as 
in greenhouses, cold frames, and nursery beds. 


Follow precautions .. . 


Never use waste crankcase or transmission 
oil or other lubricating oils or greases to di- 
lute preservatives. There is some evidence 
that X-disease or bovine hyperkeratosis may 
result from certain chlorinated hydrocarbons 
used in the manufacture of some lubricants. 
Also remember that oily materials are in- 
flammable and they should be used and 
stored where they will not cause a fire. 

Among the water-borne preservatives, mer- 
curic chloride and copper sulphate are corro- 
sive to metals and must be applied in wooden 
tubs or containers. Metal staples and wire 
fence may be destroyed in a short time. Some 
users of copper sulphate report that the 
damage from corrosion may be minimized by 
leaving the bark on the posts. 

These salts are very soluble in water, and 
if posts treated with them are set in wet 
places, the salts are soon leached from the 
posts and the wood is left unprotected. Os- 
mose salts are less soluble and are usually 
applied in water suspension. A period of one 
to three months in a closely piled stack cov- 
ered with weather resistant paper is recom- 
mended to allow the salts to diffuse into the 
wood. Posts to be treated with this method 
must be peeled but are usually green. 

When set in average to dry soils leaching 
of toxic salts is slow and the useful life of 
the post will usually be two or three times 
that of untreated wood of the same species. 

Further information on fence post treating 
may be secured from your county agent, your 
state agricultural college or from the United 
States Department of Agriculture—Farmers 
Bulletin No. 2049, THE END 
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NO BUILD-UP 
OF IMMUNITY 
WHEN YOU USE 


PYRENONE’ 


*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off., U.S.1. 


Flies that develop a resistance to other in- 
secticides are easily killed with Pyrenone. 
Flies do not build up an immunity to 
Pyrenone insecticide in farm applications. 
Pyrenone is safe on animals and in milk 
houses — no hazards to people, animals or 
food. Pyrethrins, the base for Pyrenone, 
have been used for over 30 years as safe, 
fast-killing insecticides. And now pyrethrins 
have been made about 16 times more effec- 
tive by the addition of Piperonyl Butoxide 
to make Pyrenone. 

Flies can be controlled effectively — yet 
with safety — at less cost with Pyrenone. 
Flies are knocked down swiftly, and stay 

down. Look at the label when you buy fly 
is to use Pyrenone sprays in the automatic . ° 
spray unit developed by the Illinois Not spray — be sure it contains Pyrenone (or 
Pyrethrins and Piperony! Butoxide.) 


Pyrenone™ 


INSECTICIDES 
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An easy, economical way to control flies 


ural History Survey. 











Better daylighting, 
sanitation, insulation 





Pine Grove Dairy Farm is completely sold 
on the ady intages of glass block for farm 
buildings and used it extensively in their fine 
big barn at Schenectady, New York. 

You can bring the advantages of glass 
block to your farm buildings, too. Panels are 
easy to install—require no special tools or 
gadae ts . 

Owens-Illinois Glass Block* are tough and 
hard to break 

. never need puttying or painting . . . insu- 
late like an 8-inch brick wall. So before you 
complete your plans for new buildings .or 
for alterations, see your Owens-Illinois Glass 
Block dealer. Hell be glad to show you 
how glass block can solve your problems 
of daylighting, maintenance, insulation and 
*Formerly known as INSULUX 


. won't rust, rot or corrode 






Free Folder — Ask 
your dealer for a free 
copy of “Glass Block 
for Barns.” If you 
don’t have a dealer 
near you, write 
Kimble Glass 
Company, subsidiary 
of Owens-Illinois, 


sanitation. Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Owens-ILuino!s 


CENERAL OFFICES~+ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 
AN (1) rrxopvcr 
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ARTIFICIAL BREEDIN 








s 


Why We Have 
Disease-Free Sires 


by H. A. Herman 


HE use of healthy sires by 

artificial breeding organiza- 

tions helps reduce diseases 
spread by contact involved in nat- 
ural breeding. Included among the 
so-called venereal diseases are tri- 
chomoniasis, Vibrio foetus, granu- 
lar vaginitis, leptospirosis, and bru- 
cellosis. 

If the spread of these diseases 
is not controlled, artificial breeding 
organizations are well aware of the 
dangers involved. They make ev- 
ery effort, therefore, to have each 
sire painstakingly examined by a 
competent veterinarian before pur- 
chase. Routine check-ups follow. 

Every sire must pass rigid health 
tests before his semen is shipped. 
This policy plus semen treatment 
is doing a great deal to break the 
link in the transmission of diseases 
that lower fertility, result in long 
dry periods and loss of profit, and, 
in many cases, cause total sterility. 

The steps taken to control some 
of these diseases are, as follows: 


Brucellosis ... 


Every sire must pass two or 
more negative blood tests before 
he is selected. In addition to a 
negative blood serum test, the bull 
must pass a negative test on his 
semen plasma. After the bull is 
admitted to the stud and placed in 
use, blood and semen tests are usu- 
ally conducted every six months. 

It rarely happens, but evidence 
collected in this country as well as 
in Europe indicates that a bull may 
transmit brucellosis through his 
semen. 


Trichomonads .. . 


By sexual contact this disease 
may be easily spread from the bull 
to the cow, or vice versa. By se- 
lecting only trichomonad-freq bulls 
artificial breeding has done much 
to reduce its spread. This is not an 
easy task and the required clinical 
examinations are expensive. 

First of all, the herd in which 
the bull has been used must be 
carefully examined to make sure 
it is free of trichomoniasis. In this 
connection the breeding records are 
cagefully examined. The herd which 
has a number of cows returning 
for service, after skipping two or 
more heat periods following the 
last breeding, is strongly sugges- 
tive of this type of infection. 

After being selected from a clean 
herd, the bull, before being placed 
in use, should pass at least five or 
six subsequent tests for freedom 
from trichomoniasis. Thereafter he 
is routinely examined at six-month 
periods. 

If a bull is found to be infected, 
and he is valuable enough to under- 
go treatment and a long waiting 
period, he is isolated promptly and 
treatment is begun. Before semen 
is shipped after the treatment is 
ended, the bull should pass eight to 


ten clean tests made at weekly in- 
tervals. Treatments now in use 
have been found capable of restor- 
ing to service about four out of 
five infected bulls. 


Vibrio foetus ... 


Before it is used, the treatment 
of semen with antibiotics (strepto- 
mycin alone, or streptomycin and 
penicillin in combination) has been 
found to be important in control- 
ling Vibrio foetus. 

Clinical examination of cows and 
bulls to detect this infection is not 
yet available for routine use. Like- 
wise, satisfactory treatment of in- 
fected animals has not been fully 
perfected. Therefore, to prevent 
the transmission of this disease we 
are highly dependent upon treat- 
ment of the semen. 

After its addition it requires 
from four to six hours for strepto- 
mycin to combat effectively Vibrio 
organisms. Therefore, semen to be 
used in artificial insemination 
should have the antibiotics added 
before the semen and extenders 
are cooled. After cooling, the ex- 
tended semen should be held for at 
least six hours before it is used. 


Granular vaginitis . . . 


Bulls should be selected from 
herds free of vaginitis. Apparently 
vaginitis is not spread by artificial 
insemination. It is also possible the 
antibiotics used in semen extenders 
reduce its spread. 


Tuberculosis .. . 


All bulls should be TB free and 
tested at least annually. 


General care and sanitation... 


Breeding associations constantly 
guard against the introduction of 
infectious diseases onto the premis- 
es. “Dummy” cows or animals used 
in the collection of semen must un- 
dergo the same rigid health tests as 
the sires. 

It is possible to transmit infec- 
tion fror& sire to sire, not only by 
contact in the barn and exercise 
lot, but through the use of the arti- 
ficial vagina if it is not sterilized 
properly. 

Many associations are using a 
complete separate artificial vagina 
for every bull. All associations 
make it a practice to use a sepa- 
rate liner and funnel. Many of 
them require the personnel collect- 
ing the semen to wash and sterilize 
their hands between sire collec- 
tions. 

These health control measures 
create confidence on the part of 
the bull stud personnel, the tech- 
nicians, the dairy farmer, and the 
public in general. They are a vital 
part of the program and can do 
much ‘to safeguard the genital 
health of nearly five million cows 
enrolled in the artificial breeding 
program. 
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This Texan Developed a Dairy Herd 


(Continued from page 662) 


A combination of 2 bushels of 
oats and 10 pounds of button clo- 
ver is sown at one time. With it 
we sow another mixture of 20 
pounds of Balbo rye and 15 pounds 
of Italian rye grass. These mix- 
tures are sown with a grain drill, 
sowing one mixture at a‘time. One 
mixture is sown running the drill 
crosswise in order to get a more 
uniform stand. 

The oats and button clover fur- 
nish early and late grazing. The 
Italian rye grass and Balbo rye 
furnish winter and some late graz- 
ing. 

This same field is oversown 
about the middle of February with 
15 pounds of Madrid clover. It 
furnishes early and late summer 
pasture. Madrid clover is used the 
second year for pasture, hay, and 
silage. We seldom have to reseed 
these fields to clover because it 
comes up vohintarily. 

For night pastures we turn out 
the herd on our permanent pas- 


tures, composed of the Bermuda, 
Dallis, and buffalo grasses, and 
pasture clovers, such as_ Black 


medic, button, and bur. These per- 
manent pastures are oversown in 
the early fall with Italian rye 
grass. 

We use a rotation of permanent 
and temporary pastures, following 
the milking herd with the dry 
cows. Pastures are changed when 
the cows fail to fill up in the re- 
quired time. 

In winter we do not graze at 
night but let the cows fill up on 
pasture during the day. Silage is 
fed after the night milking. 

In summer they are put out to 
pasture at night. During the day, 
in the shade, they are fed silage, 
freshly chopped corn, or hegari. 

We figure one cow to two acres, 
as an average, over a nine months 
grazing season. 

We try to keep something grow- 
ing on our land at all times. A 
cover crop (small grain and hairy 
vetch) is used on our corn land. 
We have very little water erosion. 
We put all the manure we possibly 
can on the land where it will do 
the most good. 

We depend quite heavily on both 
grass and corn silage, using a 
trench and an upright silo. 

For harvesting grass silage a di- 
rect cutting attachment is used on 
the field chopper and the crop is 
taken directly to the trench silo 
with dump trucks. 

A tractor is kept in the pit with 
a front-end loader and blade. This 
is used to level off the silage after 
it has been dumped into the pit 
The tractor wheels are weighted 
heavily and the front wheels are 
spread to keep the tractor from 
becoming bogged down. The trac- 
tor is kept going back and forth 
all day for we believe that pack- 
ing is one of the most important 
things to insure a good quality of 
grass silage. 

When the silo is full we keep 
the top of it wet and keep packing 
it with the tractor. Then it is cov- 
ered with three inches of dry 
straw, which is wet down and 
packed with the tractor. After this 
is done, it is covered with not less 
than four inches of dirt. We have 
no spoilage using this method. It 
does take more time and labor. 


Our upright silo is used for corn 
silage. This is used for feed when 
the weather is too bad to get the 
grass silage out of the trench silo. 
“ If we don’t have any pasture, 
both grass and corn silages are 


fed. Corn silage is normally ra- 
tioned at from 30 to 35 pounds per 
day but we feed all the grass si- 
lage that the cows will eat. 

We also keep grass hay before 
the cows at all times. When no 
pasture is available up to 15 
pounds of alfalfa hay a day is fed. 

At the present time, we have 190 
acres of a mixture which includes 
Mustang oats, Balbo rye, Italian 
rye grass, Madrid clover, vetch, 
and button clover. 

Our permanent pasture, of 100 
acres, includes Bermuda, buffalo 
and fescue grasses, button clover, 
Dallis grass, and bur clover over- 
seeded in the fall with Italian rye 
grass. 

The same legume mixture used 
for silage is used for grazing. We 
cut our grain nurse crop in the 
dough stage or heavy milk stage 
for silage. This legume mixture is 
then grazed in the fall and winter. 
The cows are taken off around the 
15th of March and then we let it 
grow up for silage. 

One trench silo, incidentally, 
holds from 500 to 600 tons of si- 
lage. The other will hold around 
250 tons. We like to keep them 
both full as a reserve in case there 
is a dry year. 


Keeps bacteria count down... 


Someone will undoubtedly ask 
how we make out on quality milk, 
Since we started selling Grade A 
milk, in September 1950, our bac- 
teria count has averaged 4,000. 
Our dairy barn and milk house are 
inspected once a month. 

Naturally, our loafing barns are 
kept well-bedded; udders are 
clipped; milk is cooled immediately, 
and cows’ udders and teats are dis- 
infected before milking. 

All of our milking equipment: is 
cleaned immediately after we are 
through milking. We follow a poli- 
cy of producing only milk that we 
would drink ourselves. If it is not 
fit for our use, we will not sell it. 

Now to price, and I expect more 
people are interested in this par- 
ticular point than anything else. 
Our milk is sold as Grade A fluid 
milk in the Dallas market. During 
the past three years milk of 4 per 
cent test has been priced, as fol- 


lows: 
i OES SE RESO 6.35 
1953 Lacan: 
Admittedly, these prices are a 


lot better than those received in 
other sections of the country. Our 
market is rapidly becoming satis- 
fied, however, and this wide dis- 
crepancy in price undoubtedly will 
pass from the scene before too 
many years roll by. 

In the meantime, we are not go- 
ing to be the least bit discouraged 
by any leveling out of the price. 
Our goal in dairying is to develop 
a herd of 75 good cows. We have 
set as our goal 13,500 pounds of 
milk and 600 pounds of fat per cow 
as a herd average. We do hope to 
grow into purebred cattle someday. 

The future of dairying, obviously, 
is highly competitive. To stay in 
business and make a good liveli- 
hood for our families it will be 
necessary to produce a high volume 
of milk per hour of labor and to do 
so at the lowest possible cost con- 
sistent with good dairy manage- 
ment. We believe we are competi- 
tive now, and we intend to become 
more competitive, more efficient, 
in the months and years ahead. 
We look to the future with opti- 
mism and confidence. THE END 
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Get the cosler that 


"Leads 
em all!" 









7 ELIMINATES 
MILK CANS / 
AND CAN 


HANDLING i} 












aie Also available in 100-, 150-, 
200-, 250-, 300-, 400- 500.-, 
700-gallon capacities. 







Model shown 
DKS 250 
250-gallon capacity 


DARI-KOOL COSTS LESS TO BUY 
— LESS TO INSTALL 
— LESS 10 OPERATE 


Tests prove that producers operating Dari-Kool 
bulk milk coolers increase milk production and 
profits with less work. Dari-Kool's exclusive ice- 
bank and glacial waterfall cools the milk to 
well below 38° in less than one hour. Fast cool- 
Ing assures a low bacteria count and better milk. 


REMEMBER — MILK CANNOT FREEZE 
IN A DARI-KOOL 


Dari-Kool is a low-cost, top-quality, self con- 
tained bulk cooler — all ready to operate 
There's nothing else to buy — no remote, ex- 
pensive compressor units to install. Dari-Kool 
bulk coolers are constructed of stainless steel — 
inside and out — and can never rust. Compare 
features, compare quality, compare price, and 
you'll buy a Dari-Kool. 


Visit the DARI-KOOL booth at your State Fair 
a | a * ~ thas 





MILK MAY BE POURED OR 
PIPED TO COOLER 





ACCURATE CALIBRATION 
ASSURES CORRECT PAYMENT 
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m 10 DARI-KOOL Jue 


Tlie Ge Waele 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1444 E. Washington Ave., Dept.70, Madison 10, Wis. 


Please send me without obligation complete information on 
the advantages of Dari-Kool bulk cooling. 


Nome — 
Address of RFD : mien 


bin derannticetiengmnniennti inal aiinens cute 






BACKING INTO DIRECT PAYMENTS 


MENTION the Brannan Plan or direct pay- 
1 

ments in a farm meeting and it is vir- 
tually assured that hackles will rise. Oppo- 
nents and proponents are equally vigorous in 


their opposition or support. 
Strange as it may seem, many of the most 


vigorous opponents of direct payments are 
playing right into the hands of those favor- 
ing direct payments. By following their pro- 


grams and policies, the dairy industry is be- 
ing jockeyed into a position where direct 
payments may, and probably will, be the only 
way out. 

Lest someone question our logic, let us 
look at the record: 

1. Most of the opponents have offered 
nothing better for dairying than flexible price 
supports under the Agricultural Act of 1949. 
Under them, whether at 75 or 90 per cent 
of parity, dairy surpluses continue to moun- 
tain up in government hands. 

2. The most influential general farm or- 
ganization has successfully opposed any do- 
mestic surplus disposal program. 

3. As a gleam of hope, the Martin-Herlong 
bill is offered as a diverted acres control 
measure. Firsthand reports indicate that the 
bill will not pass. 

4. The result of the foregoing is that we 
keep on in the same ruinous old rut that has 
led us to where we are today. As day suc- 
ceeds day, however, the feasibility of direct 
farmer payments and low prices to consum- 
ers becomes the only program that will work 
short of a complete market collapse. 

If direct payments or the Brannan Plan 
does come to dairying, credit must go to 
the opponents who have failed to come up 
with, or. have failed to support, .something 
better. 

It will be interesting to see how the agri- 
cultural historian will record this paradox of 
prevailing influence and contrary results. 


EFFECT OF HIGHER INDEMNITIES 


CONGRESS is currently considering a big 

boost in indemnity payments for brucel- 
losis (Bang’s disease) reactors. The House 
Committee on Agriculture would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to transfer up to 
$15 million from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

If this action is supported by the House 
and the Senate, the Department of Agricul- 
ture will have over 20 times as much in- 
demnity money as it had last year. Why the 
boost in funds at this timé? 

It is the belief of some legislators that 
an increase in indemnities will encourage 
dairy farmers to sell their reactors. This, 
they contend, will result in less milk, and our 
surplus problem will be materially reduced. 

The principle here is an old one, 30 years 
old, to be exact. In 1934, the government 
tried a cattle reduction program to reduce 
surpluses. A look at the record will show that 
cattle numbers may have been reduced some- 
what but milk production was not materially 
affected. These results are not surprising. 

Anyone with experience in dairy farming 
knows that reactors removed because of tu- 
berculosis or brucellosis (Bang’s disease) are 


quickly replaced in the milking string. Al- 
most every farm has springing heifers wait- 
ing in line for a place in the milking line. 
Many legislators and some farm leaders seem 
to forget that. Culling is a continuing process 
as better replacements come along. 

The net effect of subsidized culling is that 
the government will pay the farmer for doing 
something that he would be doing anyway in 
the normal course of his operations. 


It is true that the incidence of brucellosis 
may be greatly reduced. For this we can all 
be thankful. Realistically, however, the in- 
creased indemnity money should not be ex- 
pected to help close the. great supply-demand 
gap which is our prime dairy problem. 





PRICE CUTTING 


ILK distributors who launch into price 

cutting or price wars are condemned and 
blessed. Lower prices at retail are welcomed, 
but lower prices to the farmer are not. 


It seems to us that there should always be 
pressure to keep the processing and distribut- 
ing margin as low and as reasonable as pos- 
sible. To this extent, there should be normal 
pressures in the market at all times. This is 
in the interest of the health of the industry 
and in the interest of public good. 

On the other hand, however, severe price 
cutting and price wars are normally initiated 
for the purpose of gaining temporary ad- 
vantage in a market wherein the price cutter 
hopes to retain some of his initial advantage 
after the war is over. 

This type of activity: does not serve the 
best interest of the farmer and not neces- 
sarily of the consumer. It raises suspicions 
in the mind of the consumer that milk is 
normally priced too high, thereby creating 
an undercurrent of resentment against nor- 
mal dairy prices. This hurts the farmer as 
well as the distributor. Further, of course, if 
a price war continues for very long, the 
farmer suffers heavily through lower prices 
at the farm. 

As farmers, we should encourage active 
competition which brings about maximum ef- 
ficiencies in processing and marketing; we 
should oppose monopolies, artificial restric- 
tions on sales, and all other handicaps to 
the rapid, low-cost flow of milk from the 
farm to the consumer. Beyond this level, 
competition which results in artificially low 
oo is not in our best interest. 





In 1906, W. D. Hoard said: 


Sometimes a few people may feel that they 
do not need help from anyone, while others 
may feel that they are of too little conse- 
quence to receive notice, but when a great 
calamity comes, the independent man finds 
himself quite as much in need as the most 
humble citizen, and the whole country stands 
ready to help all classes of persons, regard- 
less of wealth or social standing. This is true 
Americanism and we should feel proud that 
this spirit pervades every part of our land, 
for, after all is said and done— 


“ 'Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets.” 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


HEALTH EFFORT MERITS SUPPORT 


[It HAS long been our opinion that dairy 

farmers. and their organizations should ex- 
ert greater influence in livestock health mat- 
ters. We do not desire this because of lack 
of confidence in current leadership, but be- 
cause the full weight of the industry behind 
sound research and control programs could 
accomplish more than we accomplish at 
present. 

During recent months, we have followed 
articles and editorials in British farm maga- 
zines discussing the Animal Health Trust of 
Great Britain. Apparently, this is an inde- 
pendent farmer- and industry-supported agen- 
cy dedicated to the maintenance and improve- 
ment of Britain’s livestock health. 

Although thousands of farmers support the 
trust, considerable effort must be made to 
secure the funds needed for the work. Nom- 
inal pledges are requested over a five-year 
period. 

We are.in no position to judge the pros- 
pects for success of the British organization. 
Obviously, however, it commands a substan- 
tial following and, because it is a voluntary, 


farmer-supported agency, those people par-' 


ticipating are better informed and more live- 
stock-health conscious. 
In this country, we have a somewhat simi- 


” Jar organization in Livestock Conservation, 


Ine. It is the result of the merging of the 
Livestock Sanitary Committee and the Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Board. The poten- 
tialities of this organization are great. Valu- 
able work is being done at present. Unfor- 
tunately, the great mass of financial support 
must come from industrial sources rather 
than farm sources, although farmers profit 
more from the work of Livestock Conserva- 
tion than‘any other group. 

It has been difficult for us to understand 
why so many of our dairy and general farm 
organizations tend to limit their scope of ac- 
tivity to one particular function. The result 
has been that we are grossly overorganized 
in many dairy regions. 

Every time some new dairy problem arises, 
it appears necessary to launch a new organ- 
ization to handle this specific problem. We 
cannot find fault with the launching of the 
new organizations because, oftentimes, they 
are created from necessity. Existing dairy 
organizations show little, or no, interest in 
these new problems as they develop. They 
appear to be beyond the historic functions of 
the existing body. 

Insofar as livestock health is concerned, 
we believe that all dairy farmer, livestock, 
and general farm organizations should show 
an active interest in livestock health problems 
and programs. Lip service or token resolu- 
tions are not enough. There should be ac- 
tive participation. When we realize that our 
dairy cattle health losses each year exceed 
our entire net income from the sale of dairy 
products, the important role of livestock 
conservation is obvious. No other reason 
need be given for farm groups to justify 
their support of livestock health programs. 





The land is the only living thing. Men are 
mortal, The land is a mother that never dies, 
—Polynesian Saying. 
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Jersey Breeders Elect 
D. T. Simons 


Former fieldman named president of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club at 86th annual meeting of the 


association, held 


EARLY 300 Jersey breeders 
N and friends enjoyed New 

England hospitality at their 
86th annual meeting held in 
Springfield, Massachusetts early 
last month. The host committee 
provided an interesting and enjoy- 
able program, including a_ type 
classification demonstration at 
Folly Farm, a farm visit and bar- 
becue at the John Sibley farm, 
sight-seeing trips, luncheons, and 
banquets. 

Open Forum day was devoted to 
a panel discussion on milk. It was 
rather forcibly brought out that 
The American Jersey Cattle Club 
needs and wants a national milk 
program that will provide all 
types of Jersey milk from skim 
milk to a premium milk testing 5 
per cent or more in many of the 
leading markets. Considerable in- 
terest was shown in the All-Jersey 
program that has been in effect on 
the West Coast. 


The annual meeting itself was 
typical of many held by Jersey 
breeders. Other than hearing the 
reports of the president and secre- 
tary, electing a new president and 
four new directors, no important 
business was transacted. Consider- 
able time was taken by the well 
known A. Lewis Oswald, Kansas, 
who “needles” those who “run” the 
club's affairs. The worst time-con- 
sumer, however, was settling on 
the manner in which the president 
would be elected. Unfortunately, 
President Astroth originally stated 
it would take a substantial plu- 
rality, “such as 100,” to elect a 
president, when apparently the le- 
gal counsel for the club had pre- 
viously ruled any plurality would 


in Springfield, Massachusetts. 


win. After much discussion, seVer- 
al motions, etc., the ruling of the 
legal counsel was followed. 

D. T. Simons of Texas received 
770 votes, followed by M. N. Tib- 
bles, Oregon, with 554 and H. G. 
Wilde, Massachusetts, 380. Less 
than 300 were present at the meet- 
ing, but there were some 1,700 
proxies in the hands of those pres- 
ent. 

D. T. Simons, 73, has bred Jer- 
sey cattle since 1908, when he and 
Mrs. ‘Simons began farming on 
their Texas farm where they still 
live. Their herd numbers some 100 
head that are on continuous HIR 
test and are regularly classified. 
“D.T.”” was president of the Texas 
Jersey Cattle Club 1919 to 1921. 
From 1922 to 1952 he served as 
field representative for The Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club. He suc- 
ceeds Frank B. Astroth, Minnesota, 
the club's president the past three 
years. 

Other new directors elected in- 
clude: E. Lea Marsh, Conn., who 
defeated Curtis M. Brown, Mich., 
to succeed W. E. Weaver, Ind., as 
director at large; John Stiles, Md., 
who succeeds T. T. Curtis, Va., as 
director of the second district; Jo- 
seph J. Elcan, Ark., who defeated 
James E. Berry, Kan., to succeed 
Paul Harber, Okla., as director of 
the sixth district; and Edgar S. 
Smoot, Utah, who succeeds Floyd 
E. Bates, Ore., as director of the 
ninth district. 


Dale Dean Master Breeder... 


The Master Breeder Award was 
made to Dale Dean, managing 
partner of Meadowridge Jerseys, 
Incorporated, Mich. The award was 
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and he just saw Ike’s of- 
ficial photo!” 








MR. AND MRS. D. T. SIMONS 


presented to “the living member 
of the American Jersey Cattle 
Club who, in the opinion of the 
Board of Directors, has bred out- 
standing animals for many years 
and thereby made a notable con- 
tribution to the advancement of 
the Jersey breed in the United 
States”. 

Dean has worked with Jerseys 
all his life. Under his guidance 22 
Tested Dams, 9 Superior Sires, 
and 7 Senior Superior Sires have 
been developed. Meadowridge Jer- 
seys received six Gold Star herd 
awards. Dale is a well known Jer- 
sey judge, having been associate 
judge at the last two National 
Jersey shows. He will judge the 
1954 National Jersey show at 
Chicago. 


Trout—Distinguished Service... 


The Distinguished Service Award 
Certificate was created by the 
Board of Directors to recognize a 
“living member of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club who, in the 
opinion of the Board of Directors, 
has rendered outstanding and un- 
selfish service for many years and 
thereby made a notable contribu- 
tion to the advancement of the 
Jersey breed in the United States.” 
The first award goes to W. W. 
Trout, Ohio. 


For many years Mr. Trout man- 
aged the Borden plant in Spring- 
field, Ohio. He established his own 
Jersey herd in 1924; his herd was 
among the first to participate in 
the HIR and type classification 
programs. 

He has served as a director of 
The American Jersey Cattle Club 
two three-year terms and was par- 
ticularly active in the relocation of 
the club’s headquarters in Colum- 
bus. It was his responsibility to 
plan and supervise the construc- 
tion of the new home office build- 
ing of the club. 

The figures shown in the table 
are taken from the secretary's an- 
nual report to show a comparison 
of this year’s business with that of 
1952-53 : 

The President’s Trophy winner 
was June Volunteer’ Fantasy, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. John Lin- 
dow, Ore., for her national butter- 
fat champion record of 20,097 
pounds milk and 1,319 pounds but- 
terfat in Class AA. Winner of the 
living lifetime butterfat champion 
certificate was Silken Gem of F., 
owned by the Estate of J. W. Cop- 
pini, Calif., having 8,447 pounds 
butterfat and 136,976 pounds milk, 
all made on twice-daily milking. 
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Cow registrations 
Bull registrations . 
Total registrations 
Registrations from artificial breeding 


% of total from artificial breeding ................ 


Cow transfers 
Bull transfers 
Total transfers 
New buyers 
New members 
Total membership 
Herds on HIR 
Cows on HIR 
Pounds milk per cow 
Pounds butterfat per cow 
Cows classified 


64,072 
7,044 
71,116 
17,921 
25.2 
34,133 
5,047 
39,180 
9,852 
120 
4,033 
1,034 
32,404 
7,175 
383 

33,406** 
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*A moratorium was declared in 1952. 


**The figures for 1953 include all the classified animals in herds class 


ing those inspected but not raised. 


ified during the year, includ- 





“Perky”. on Milk Diet 


When Dr. D. L. Gibson, head of 
the University of Saskatchewan's 
dairy science department, told his 
students that milk was an almost 
perfect food they scoffed at him. 
To prove his point, he accepted 25 
cents from each of his students to 
help finance a personal experiment. 

Beginning March 15, he went on 
a diet of three quarts of milk and 


four ounces of orange juice daily. 
' 


He also took one iron tablet every 
five days. 

According to an Associated Press 
report, Dr. Gibson, after a 24-day 
demonstration diet, reported that 
he hadn't felt so “perky” in years. 
At the end of the experiment, his 
physician, Dr. Glen Kinsman, ex- 
amined him and said that Gibson's 
health was better than at any time 
during the eight years he has 
known him. 











Protect your cattle against insects. Watch 


milk production and beef poundage 
go up. Just spray ‘em with Sinclair Stoc 
Spray. Contains Pyrenone”®. Kills 


stable flies, horse flies, horn flies, gnats, 


mosquitoes — repels most flying, biting 
insects. Works wonders as a space 
spray in barns and houses, too. 


Order now. Phone or write your local 
Sinclair Representative. 
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Accepted and used by veterinari 
and dairymen in U.S. 


Tail Sling Ca. , Baton Rapids, Michigan = ed 


DAIRYMEN . . . Save time with a 


Tail Ski 
Scientific 
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vents Injury to man or animal 


milking units 
Excellent for 


method restrains hind 
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and clippers 


Breaking in heifers, treating 
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surgery, catheterizing, examina Postage 
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FREE Literature 
Write today 


Dealers and distributors nc 


in some areas. 


















SELF 
FEEDING 
HAY 


Eliminate carting hay 
to the cow! With the 
Martin Self-Feeding 
Haymaker the cows go 
to the hay and help 
themselves to the high- 
est quality hay—cafe- 
teria style. 










WRITE FOR 
FACTS NOW! 


MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 
3705 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me FREE literature on 
} Self-Feeding Haymaker (_) Site (_) Cribs () Sins 
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Nome_ 


Address__ 





City. 








COWPOX*— RINGWORM 


SKIN ABRASIONS — pany 
*Blu-Kote dries up Cowpox iT ON 
lesions, controls secondary 
infection It covers t 
wound with a qui k-drying, 





Dr. Naylor's 


deep-penetrating coating, 
effective against both pus 
producing bacteria and com- 
mon fungus infections. 4 oz. 


bottle $1.00 at dealers’ or 
by mail post paid 


H.W. NAYLOR CO., Morris 5, 8... 


BLU-KOTE 








Golden Years Opportunity 


_ Men Over Fifty 


WANTED MEN 45 to 60 who can meet 
their fellow man and talk convincingly on 
basis of their years of experience Knowl- 
edge of dairy farming helpful. Car need- 
ed. Your high income days are not over 
: Experience is an asset in this job! 
Good territory now open. Write today giv- 
ing past work experience and references to 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Circulation Department 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


“| Am a Dairy Fieldman’’ 


(Continued from page 657) 


had every appearance of having 
very Gecided opinions of his own. 

His first words were: “So this 
is the chap who wants to throw 
you folks head over heels into 
debt! What_is all this folderol 
about a new barn floor and a milk 
house just so people can sell milk? 

“Let me tell you, sir, my father 
milked cows in a_ straw shed. 
There is entirely too much bunk 
connected with this Grade A milk 
fad. Just a scheme to make these 


poor farmers spend a lot of money ~ 


so you dairy operators can make 
a big profit. Furthermore, can 
you guarantee how long this spread 
between cream prices and Grade A 
milk prices will last? If I had 
my way, sir, a lot of your chisel- 
ers would be run off the roads.” 

When Mr. Fleming finally stopped 
talking, Carl started to speak but 
I motioned to him to keep quiet. 

I forced myself to keep my 
voice low as I said, “Mr. Fleming, 
I have every respect for your busi- 
ness ability and judgment; how- 
ever, I hope you will grant me 
a few minutes to defend myself.” 

He glanced at his watch and I 
went on. “I am sure your father 
could, and did, produce some very 
good milk while milking cows in 
a straw shed. Milk drawn from a 
clean, healthy cow with clean 
hands and utensils is nature's 
most nearly perfect food. 

“It is what we allow to happen 
to it afterward that determines 
whether it remains good. 

“The first step toward sanitary 
milk production was taken in New 
York City in the early 1880’s. The 
wife of a wealthy department store 
owner, Nathan Krause, had given 
birth to a child. The baby thrived 
until it was weaned on to cow's 
milk, when, in spite of all the 
doctors could do, it sickened and 
died. 

“The doctors informed him that 
his child was no different than 
other infants, and it was only 
natural that one out of four should 
die soon after weaning. This ex- 
planation did not satisfy Mr. 
Krause. 

“He bought a small dairy farm 
and gave the operator to under- 
stand the milk would be produced 
according to his directions. The 


~utensils were kept clean and were 


scalded before each use. The milk 
was cooled with cold water, and 
delivered free to families with 
small infants. Mr. Krause person- 
ally kept a record. After two 
years he found that only one out 
of 10 babies died after weaning 
instead of the usual one out of 
four. 

“Armed with these facts Mr. 
Krause went to the city authori- 
ties and tried to get some laws 
passed governing the production 
of milk to be sold. He was bitter- 
ly opposed by the medical pro- 
fession, and had to carry his case 
to the state legislature before he 
met with any success. 

“The milk sanitation program 
was very slow in spreading across 
the country. The first ordinance 
formulated by the U. S. Public 
Health Service was printed in 
1924. This code has been revised 
periodically to meet changing con- 
ditions and knowledge about milk 
sanitation. 

“The ordinance and code was 
recommended for adoption by 
states and cities. As a result, the 
number of milk-borne disease out- 
breaks has shown a steady de- 


crease during the past 25 years. 


Infant mortality has been tre- 
mendously reduced. 
“Not all producers, Mr. Flem- 


ing, are as clean and conscientious 
about handling milk as your fath- 
er. I have seen milk handled in 
such a slovenly manner as to turn 
one against drinking milk. 

“To correct this abuse is the 
purpose of the Grade A program. 
There is a reason back of every 
requirement in the code. 

“For instance, a loft floor of 
tight-matched lumber will prevent 
bacteria-laden dust from sifting 
down into the milk and onto the 
cows. A smooth concrete floor 
can be kept clean, and prevent 
harmful bacteria being tracked on 
filth into the milk house. 

“An impervious floor in the milk 
house prevents the accumulation 
of sour milk on the floor. Ade- 
quate light in both the barn and 
milk house enables the operator to 
see what he is doing at all times. 

Mr. Fleming stood up, offered 
me his hand, and said, “Thank 
you, Mr. Jordan, for the informa- 
tion. I shall be glad to present 
this case to our board. We should 
have its verdict in about 10 days.” 

A short time leter I found a 
card on my desk from the Jacob- 
sons. They wanted me to come 
out. According to my daily log 
book, it was six days later before 
I got to see them. They had the 
approval on their loan application 
from the production credit asso- 
ciation and were quite happy about 
it. They were anxious to get to 
work. 

Carl had already arranged to 
exchange some work with a couple 
of neighbors, and had located a 
power cement mixer which he 
could rent. Fortunately, the farm 
had electric service. Laying the 
concrete floors for the barn and 
milk house looked like the biggest 
undertaking. I advised them to 


get the loft floor in first so it 
would be ready for the hay 
harvest. 

Keeping the total cost within 


the estimate put me somewhat on 
the spot. There were some native 
pine lumber mills within trucking 
distance, and I advised Carl to 
try to get some matched lumber 
from this source. It would be at 
least one-third cheaper than im- 
ported lumber. . 

I left them a standard milk 
house plan so they could lay out 
the foundation and pour the con- 
crete at the same time they laid 
the barn floor. 

Ten days later I was working 
in that area and decided I would 
see how they were coming. I 
heard some pounding in the barn 
and found Carl and Hilda laying 
the new loft floor. They had it 
over half in but I nearly had 
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heart failure when I saw what 
else they had done. 

Over one-third of the 2 by 10 
floor stringers were replaced with 
new lumber. When I examined the , 
ones they had removed I saw the 
reason. They were so decayed 
where the old floor joined that 
they wouldn’t hold nails. I could 
see my estimate falling apart, and 
could picture Mr. Fleming gloat- 
ing over my poor judgment. 

We went to the house for the 
traditional Scandinavian cup of 
coffee. In my mind, I was search- 
ing desperately for some way to 
cut corners. Recalling some for- 
mer experiences, I asked if there 
wasn't some small building around 
the place which might make a 
framework for the milk house. 

Hilda mentioned an old brooder 
house she thought they might 
spare. If they were to sell milk 
they wouldn’t have skim milk to 
feed chickens anyway. 

We looked at the building and 
it appeared that it might be the 
answer. It was 12 by 14 feet, 8 
feet high in front, and 5 feet high 
at the back. The framework was 
sound and the sash was in fair 
condition. It would need a new 
roof covering, insulation, and lining. 

However, I figured there might 
be enough saving to offset the ex- 
tra cost in the loft floor. 

I gave them a list of equipment 
they would need so they could 
shop around for the best prices. 
This included two wash vats, a 
cooling tank, electric water heater, 
can and utensil rack, storage cabi- 
net, and hand washing facilities. I 
told Carl how he could make the 
can rack from used pipe, using 
a neighbor’s welding outfit. 

My vacation was overdue so I 
told them it might be several days 
before I could come again. They 
promised to have the project well 
along by the time I returned. I 
eouldn’t help noticing Hilda’s over- 
alls were getting a little tight 
around the waist. 

With the Grade A project un- 
derway, there was no chance of 
Carl going out and working for 
an extra dollar. As I left them, 
I kept my fingers crossed wonder- 
ing if they could make the grade. 

Checking the log book, I find it 
was June 20 when I again visited 
the Jacobsons. Haying was fin- 
ished and the barn loft was full 
of good alfalfa hay. The oats was 
beginning to turn color and looked 
like a fair crop. 

The young couple could hardly 
wait to show me the barn floor. 
It was all cemented out, and the 
stalls and stanchions in place. Not 
a penny had been paid out for 
labor. 

The foundation and floor of the 
milk house were in, and the 
brooder house bolted to the foun- 
dation. The insulating and lining 
material was on hand, as were al- 
so the wash vats and water heater. 

It was nearly noon and I was 
invited to stay for lunch. While 
Hilda prepared the meal, Carl and 
I went over financial matters. He 
showed me the pile of receipted 
bills, and I was relieved to see 
they had money left. 

The only big expense item re- 
maining was the water supply. 
There was a driven well about 
halfway between the house and 
the barn. A pit about eight feet 
deep around the top of the casing 
had no other use than providing a 
“weep hole” drain so the well 
would not freeze up. 

After lunch, we stepped off the 
distance from the well to the milk 
house and I, again, did some fig- 
uring. I told them, if at all pos- 


sible, we should have an: approved 
well as it* meant five points on 
their score sheet. The inevitable 
question came, “What has an ap- 
proved well got to do with Grade 
A milk?” 

I explained that a pit well could 
be dangerous, not only to the milk 
supply but to their own health. 
Experiments had proved that where 
surface water could get to the 
casing, it would travel down into 
the water supply with danger of 
contamination. 

I informed them that this was 
one job they would have to hire 
done as installing a water system 
was a job for experienced men 
with proper equipment. The only 
part which Carl could do would 
be filling in the pit and laying a 
conerete platform around the top 
of the casing. 

Then I stepped off the distance 
from the well to the old dwelling 
house. I did some more figuring 
and asked, “Hilda, how would you 
like to have running water in your 
kitchen?” 

She looked at me in speechless 
amazement until I said, “We might 
as well spend the whole $1,500 so 
you won't have to be carrying 
water after little Carl, Jr., ar- 
rives.” 

I was afraid for a minute she 
was going to kiss me but she 
kissed Carl instead. The look of 
happiness on the faces of this 
struggling young couple was pay- 
ment in full for all the extra-cur- 
ricular work I was doing. I di- 
rected them to a firm which spe- 
cialized in water systems. 

It was late in August when I 
again heard from Carl and Hilda. 
We were having our usual morn- 
ing “jam session” lining up our 
day’s work when I got a long dis- 
tance call. It was Carl saying he 
thought he was ready for inspec- 
tion. I told him I would be out to 
see him as soon as possible. 

Fortunately, the inspector was 
available and we were out there 
by nine the following morning. It 
was an anxious pair as_ they 
watched the inspector go over 
everything very thoroughly. When 


he put up the score sheet, giving _ 


them a rating of 98 per cent and 
certifying them as Grade A pro- 
ducers, I knew I could never fully 
realize what it meant to them. 

At this writing, almost seven 
years have come and gone since 
we first met the Jacobsons. They 
have been first-class Grade A pro- 
ducers, and required very little 
supervision. 

Recently I was in their neigh- 
borhood and stopped in for a visit. 
You wouldn't know the place. The 
old house has been replaced with 
a modern dwelling. They have 
more modern conveniences. than 
many city dwellers. 

They are milking 22 Holsteins 
which Carl says is his limit. They 
now rate the second best herd in 
the testing ‘association, with a 428- 
pound average. 

A barn cleaner and mechanical 
cooler have been added to the 
dairy equipment. 

How about finances? Hilda said 
they could pay off the mortgage 
today only Mr. Fleming wants 
them to pay the full interest. 

From this rather detailed story, 
you can understand why I like my 
work. Perhaps, too, it may indi- 
cate that a dairy fieldman is not 
the hard-nosed old meddler he is 
often pictured to be. He can be 
a pretty useful friend to have. 

In the next issue of Hoard’s 
Dairyman I will give you a few 
reports on “trouble-shooting” ex- 
periences I have had. THE END 
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An independent survey of 66 Pure 
Milk Association farmers shows an 
average time saving of 37.8 minutes 
per day since installation of a bulk 
tank. That equals 28.74 eight-hour 
days saved in a year. 
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FREE! 
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Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 
6600 S. Narragansett Ave. + Chicago 38, Illinois 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Solar Selection Chart. 
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GIVE YOUR FIELDS 
oe 
A BREAK 


Many farmers are now increasing the productive capacity of their 
farms by utilizing the third dimension of their fields . .. DEPTH. 
This is accomplished by subsoiling —an operation that has proved 
beneficial in many areas of tight soils. 

Penetrating and shattering compacted plow sole or hardpan 
by subsoiling on the contour when the ground is dry, helps to cdn- 
trol erosion on hillsides, increases the moisture storage capacity 
of the subsoil, aids drainage in low areas, and makes room for deep 
plant root development. Farmers report that subsoiling in the fall 
permits them to work their soil earlier in the spring. 

Subsoiling (to depths of 18 inches) is practical and inexpensive 
for any owner of an Allis-Chalmers CA, WD or WD-45 Tractor. 
See your Allis-Chalmers dealer today about equipping your tractor 
with one of these useful implements. 
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ALLIS CHALMERS 0:30.05. 
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| Waterproof, 
Airtight 


SISALKRAFT 


Rot caused by soaking moisture 
and scorching sun is prevented in 
hay by Sisolkraft. This sturdy, 
protective paper, properly 
weighted down, reduces spoilage 
to a minimum. Insist on genuine 
Sisalkraft. Take advantage of 

its savings — and low cost. 
Available at Lumber and 
Building Supply dealers. 





SISALKRAFT Helps Farmers 
Save Money Dozens of Ways: 


Emergency grain storage. 
\ Building temporary upright silos 


Capping tops and sealing 
doors in permanent silos 


Covering trench or box silos. 


f le Protecting equipment 


\. from rain. 





AMERICAN SISALKRAFT corp. 


Dept. NO-7, Attleboro, Mass. 


Please send folders “How to Build Temporary 
Silos” and “Feed Protection 
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Does it pay to feed out Holstein steers ? 


(Continued from page 659) 


consumed an average of. about 16 
pounds per head daily of a com- 
bination of three-fourths dried beet 
pulp and one-fourth ground shelled 
corn, 

For the entire period the steers 
consumed an average of: 

1,525 pounds pulp and corn (or 
the equivalent of about 27 bushels 
of corn), 

821 pounds of alfalfa, 

98 pounds soybean oil meal, and 

3.35 tons silage. 

The steers gained 446 pounds per 
head; dressed 59.5 per cent, and 
about 80 per cent of the carcasses 
graded Good. 

The. calves used at Scottsbluff 
were purebred calves from the sta- 
tion herd, which, for one reason 
or another, were not retained as 
bulls. I, personally, would prefer 
to castrate within a_ relatively 
short time after birth dairy calves 
which are to be fed out for 
slaughter. However, there is no 
reason why the purebred breeder 
cannot postpone this until the 
calves are a few months old, if 
necessary, to decide whether they 
should be retained and sold as 
bulls. 

These calves were full-fed whole 
milk for the first four weeks after 
birth. During the second four 
weeks the milk was gradually re- 
placed with a 20 per cent animal 
protein-grain mixture. This was 
fed until the calves were 4 months 
old. From this age until the calves 
were put on pasture they were fed 
approximately 3 pounds daily of a 
grain mixture including about: 

30 per cent dried beet pulp, 

40: per cent barley, and 

30 per cent bran, with 1 per 
cent steamed bone meal and 1 per 
cent salt added. 

Of course, readily available feeds 
should be used, and there are 
many combinations which should 
be satisfactory. They were given 
access to excellent quality alfalfa 
hay. 

Under the system of manage- 
ment used at Scottsbluff, calves 
which are 6 or more months old 
are grazed on native grass pasture 


for five or six months. Calves 
born in late spring are carried 
over until the next year. The age 


of steer calves put on feed in the 
fall, therefore, ranges from 11 to 
20 months. When they are put on 
feed in November they weigh ap- 
proximately 800 pounds. They are 
fed for about 150 days. 

During the past two years such 
cattle have consumed an average 
of about 2,000 pounds of concen- 
trates, almost 1.75 tons of silage, 
and 850 pounds of alfalfa per head. 
They made an average gain of al- 
most 300 pounds per head. About 
one-half of the carcasses graded 
Good and one-half Commercial. 


How calves should gain .. . 


On the basis of this work, it 
seems that if calves weigh about 
120 pounds when 1 month old, in 
the next five months they should 
gain from 300 to 320 pounds or a 
little more, about 190 pounds dur- 
ing a six-month grazing season, 
and perhaps 450 pounds in a 200- 
day feeding period. 

They will eat about 260 pounds 
of whole milk, 30 pounds of grain, 
and perhaps 12 or 15 pounds of 
alfalfa during the first month. 
During the next five months or so 
they will either eat about 1,500 
pounds of skim milk, 550 pounds 
of alfalfa hay, and 525 to 550 


pounds of the mixture of corn, 
oats, and mineral; or about 650 
pounds of alfalfa hay and 556 
pounds of a concentrate combina- 
tion of corn, oats, minerals, and 
suitable protein-rich feeds. 


What they will eat... 


Such _ steers, when about 19 
months old, should weigh between 
1,050 and 1,100 pounds. They will 
have consumed during their life- 
time about: 

260 pounds of whole milk, 

Less than 1,400 pounds of al- 
falfa hay, 

About 2,000 pounds of corn, oats, 
or similar concentrates, 

100 pounds of soybean oil meal, 
and 

3.35 tons of corn silage. 

If skim milk is not fed, the con- 
sumption of alfalfa hay and pro- 
tein-rich feeds will be increased 
slightly. 

Such steers should dress about 
59 per cent; the carcasses should 
grade Good and Commercial. The 
profit from feeding such steers is 
subject to all of the factors which 


usually affect feeding operations 
on the farm 
On many farms much of the 


growth after weaning age may be 
obtained from roughages which 
have little market value such as 
cornstalk fields, meadow after- 
math, straw, and the like. Where 
such roughages are used, the steers 
should be provided with ample 
protein, either from 5 or 6 pounds 
of alfalfa hay per day or from 1 
to 1% pounds of one of the oil 
meals. 

In our experience these steers 
have sold well, usually within 
about $3 of the practical top of 
the market. At times there may 
be more of a differential than this, 
when marketings of the better 
grades are relatively light in rela- 
tion to total marketings. From 
the informatien on feed require- 
ments, one can estimate the feed 
cost of producing a 1,000- to 1,100- 
pound steer under his farm con- 
ditions. 

Generally, if feed and other 
conditions permit, it will be ad- 
vantageous to market such steers 
in the spring months. After wean- 
ing they should be grown largely 
on pasture and on the cheaper 
roughages with an adequate level 
of protein to insure continuous 
growth. 

Cornstalk fields, meadow after- 
math, etc., can be used to ad- 
vantage provided they supply plen- 
ty of feed, and provided protein 
and phosphorus needs are met. 
Consideration should be given to 
carotene needs. If green feed or a 
reasonable amount of good quality 
roughage is available, carotene 
usually will be no problém. Most 
of the grain should be fed in the 
period just prior to marketing and 
probably will not extend over 
more than 60 to 120 days depend- 
ing upon the weight and condition 
of the cattle in the feed lot. 

From these results it seems 
more logical for dairymen and 
dairy farmers to plan to feed out 
steers of dairy breeding than to 
use a beef-bred-bull on a part of 
their cows or, in some years, on 
all of their herd. My own obser- 
vation is that a man who is try- 
ing to build and maintain a breed- 
ing and milking herd needs all of 
the females he can get in order to 
give him more opportunity for se- 
wction, THE END 
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The Most from Your Milking Machine 


(Continued from page 461) 


be taken, however, so that the 
pressure applied will not be great 
enough to break the vacuum. This 
downward pull on the claws is 
quite essential where there is a 
tendency for the teat cups to 
crawl upward on the teats and 
pinch off the flow of milk. 

In large herds it is not uncom- 
mon to find a few quarters that 
a machine will not milk out. 

As a last resort, dairymen some- 
times are tempted to turn a cow 
with an injured teat over to a calf. 
This does not always provide a so- 
lution to the problem. A calf hates 
to work on an injured teat just as 
much as we do. Time and patience 
are required where teat injuries 
are concerned. 


Rubber parts need special care . . 


All rubber parts used on a me- 
chanical milker must be_ kept 
clean, free of cracks or holes, and 
made of good live rubber. The lin- 
ers, especially, require special at- 
tention. When liners become 
checked on the inside they should 
be discarded because they not only 
will do a poor job of milking, but 
actually are a source of contamina- 
tion resulting in high bacterial 
counts. In addition, they may 
cause teat irritations that could 
result in teat or udder infection. 


It has been found that on the 
average, definite microsc >pic break- 
down usually is evident in liners 
that have been used three months. 
(Hoard’s Dairyman, February 10, 
1954). 

By using two sets of liners and 
changing periodically, many dairy- 
men are getting longer service 
than when only one set is used. 
Under this plan the liners are 
thoroughly cleaned by boiling them 
for 15 minutes in a lye solution 
containing two teaspoons of lye 
per quart of water. Following this 
the liners are rinsed and then 
stored in a cool, dark place until 
needed for the next change. These 
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changes can be made once a week 
or every other week as desired. 


Trouble shooting ... 


Following is an outline of some 
of the more common causes of 
trouble in mechanical milkers. The 
list is by no means complete nor 
foes it apply 100 per cent to all 
milking machines. In any event, 
the owner should always consult 
expert advice before making any 
drastic changes. 

A. Vacuum too low: probable 
cause 

1. Dirty or plugged vacuum line 

2. Leak in vacuum line 


3. Lack of oil in vacuum pump 

4. Slipping or worn belt 

5. Drop in voltage to pump 
motor 

6. Worn out or overloaded vacu- 
um pump 

7. Leaking hoses 

8. Leaking milker units 

B. Vacuum too high: probable 

cause 

1. Stuck or dirty vacuum regu- 
lator 

2. Excessive pump speed 

C. Slow milking: probable cause 

1. Lack of preparation or train- 
ing of cows 

2. Hard milking cows 

3. Vacuum too low 

4. Pulsators set too fast 

5. Old and worn liners 

6. Badly worn or dirty pulsators 

7. Dirty or partially blocked 


milk or vacuum hose 
D. Uneven milking: {one or 
more quarters do not milk out) 
1. Leaking liner 
2. Teat cups not hanging prop- 
erly on cow 
3. Teat injury or growth in or 
near teat opening. 
4. Leaking air hose 
E. Blue or congested 
probable cause: 
1. Leaving teat cups on too long 
2. Excessive vacuum (test gauge 
for accuracy) 
. Pulsator set extremely slow 
. Worn out pulsator 
. Blocked air passages in pul- 
sator 


Milking—A skilled job .. . 


When this whole business of ma- 
chine milking is boiled down to its 
bare essentials, the success or fail- 
ure of the venture depends largely 
on two things. First, the machine 
and second, the man operating it. 

One of the big problems facing 
dairymen today is that of finding 
men who can do a satisfactory job 
of milking cows. Contrary to popu- 
lar belief the qualifications for a 
good milker are high. First of all, 
such a person must have a practi- 
cal understanding of the basic 
principles of milk secretion and, of 
course, he must like cows. 

He must show consideration and 
kindness and be able to recognize 
illness and disease. He must know 
something about feeds and feeding. 
He must have regular habits, a 
sense of loyalty and responsibility. 
He must realize that in working 
with animals there are times when 
we cannot start or stop work by 
the clock. 

In order to be able to hire such 
an individual and to meet the 
competition of others who want 
his services, dairymen may have to 
face drastic changes in terms of 
wages, hours, vacations, and oth- 
er benefits now being granted to 
labor. THE END 
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the new Model L Steinhorst Bulk 
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CUT HANDLING COSTS! BOOST FARM PROFITS! 
INSTALL A GAR WOOD FARM HOIST NOW 
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You unload in seconds without leaving 
touching a shovel. 
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Summer Specials 





Fried Chicken 


PRU D chicken has for generations 

been a summer special of Ameri- 
Nowdays we are able to 
young chickens, both froz- 


can cooks 
get tender 


en and fresh, the year around, but 
this is still the time of year when 
fried chicken tastes the best 

Those of us who are seasoned 


cooks sometimes get into a rut with 


our cooking and practice the same 
mistakes over and over again. So it 
is as beneficial for us to re-read the 


directions for even so staple an item 
as fried chicken as it is for a novige 
cor k. 

Young chicken of any size may be 


fried. The chickens may be halved, 
quartered, or disjointed and cut up 
to give 11 or 12 pieces (2 drum- 


sticks, 2 second joints, 2 or 3 pieces 
of breast, 2 wings, 2 pieces of back, 
and neck). Each piece should have 
its own section of skin 

l. For each pound of chicken, 
blend \ cup flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon paprika (scarcely any fla- 
vor but an aid in browning), % tea- 
spoon pepper, and (optional) \%& tea- 
spoon poultry seasoning in a paper 
Shake chicken, 2 or 3 pieces at 
Save 


bag 
a time, in bag to coat evenly 
any leftover flour for gravy. 

2. Heat % inch of cooking fat in 
a skillet until a drop of water just 
sizzles. 

3. Start browning 
first, slipping meaty 
between as chicken browns. 

4. Turn as necessary with kitchen 
tongs or two spoons to brown and 
cook evenly. 

5. When chicken is lightly 
browned. 15 to 20 minutes, reduce 
heat; cover tightly and cook slowly 
until tender, 20,to 40 minutes, de- 


meaty pieces 


less pieces in 


pending on size and thickness of 
pieces. The liver and _ precooked 
heart, gizzard, and neck may be 
floured and browned with chicken 
the last 15 minutes 

6. If the pan cannot be covered 


tightly, add 1 to 2 tablespoons water. 


7. Uncover 
to recrisp skin. 


5 to 10 minutes 


last 
8. Test for doneness: The chicken 
is done when the thickest pieces are 
fork-tender. 
9. Lift chicken to a warm platter 
and serve with canned cranberry 


sauce as pictured, if desired, 


Oven Fried Chicken 


When two or more chickens are 
being fried, you may find it advan- 
tageous to use the oven frying meth- 
od. 

1. Coat chicken with seasoned 
flour as given in Step 1 above. 

2. Brown pieces of chicken in at 
least %-inch layer of fat in a heavy 
skillet. If a large quantity of chick- 
en is being prepared, the browning 
will go much faster if a 1- to 2-inch 
layer of fat is used. 

3. Place golden-browned chicken 
one layer deep in a shallow baking 
pan. 

4. For each chicken spoon a mix- 
ture of 2 tablespooris of melted but- 
ter and 2 tablespoons of broth or 
milk over the chicken. 

5. Continue the cooking in a slow 
oven (325 degrees F.) until chicken 
is tender, 45 to 60 minutes. Turn 
once to crisp evenly. During the 
cooking, more broth or milk may be 
drizzled over chicken if it appears 
dry. Test the doneness the same as 
for fried chicken. 

6. Serve hot or cold. 


Fried Chicken Barbecue 


Barbecued meats of all kinds are 
tremendously popular and it is fun 
to have an easy barbecue method to 
use for special occasions. 

For barbecued chicken, follow the 
directions for oven fried chicken. In- 
stead of the mixture of butter and 
broth or milk in Step 4, spoon bar- 
becue sauce over chicken, using % 
cup for each pound of chicken. This 
recipe makes 2% cups sauce, enough 
for 5 pounds of chicken. 


Barbecue Sauce 


Blend together: 

1 teaspoon salt 

\; teaspoon pepper 

1 tablespoon paprika 

1 tablespoon sugar 

) teaspoon garlic salt 

Add: 

1 cup catsup 

1 medium onion, finely chopped 

\% cup water 

1/3 cup lemon juice or vinegar 

1 tablespoon Worcestershire Sauce 

\% cup butter 

Heat to boiling. Remove from 
heat. Use as your barbecue sauce as 
directed above. 
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by Marian Pike 


Hot Dogs 


OT dogs are as American as ap- 

ple pie. The new version of the 
hot dog which is pictured above is 
still a quick and easy way for Moth- 
er and will be enjoyed by the whole 
family. 

These stuffed frankfurters re- 
verse the bun around the meat ver- 
sion of the hot dog, and give a new 
seasoning to the enriched yeast- 
raised bread which goes with the 
frankfurter. 

The soft bread crumbs are sea- 
soned with cooked onion, celery, 
parsley, and melted butter. When 
stuffed with the seasoned cubes and 
baked, the frankfurters are _ thor- 
oughly flavored. Serve hot with to- 
mato sauce or catsup. 

To complete the menu, you might 
like to serve a cheese-potato casse- 
role, fresh buttered vegetables, tossed 
green salad, and beverage. 

We like a cheese-potato casserole 
which can even be fixed a day ahead 
and refrigerated. It is made by boil- 
ing potatoes in the jackets, peeling, 
and cubing them into a _ buttered 
baking dish. Season with salt and 
pepper; dot generously with cubes 
of cheese; pour over a cream sauce; 
sprinkle with paprika, and bake in 
slow oven until heated thoroughly. 

If time is your bugaboo, canned 
cream of mushroom or celery soup, 
diluted somewhat with milk, may 
be used instead of a cream sauce. 

Any buttered green vegetable is 
good if artfully prepared. 

A hard-cooked egg or two cut up 
into a green salad does wonders for 
it. If you are tired of the French, 
Italian, and Russian types of salad 
dressing you have been using, try 
thinning mayonnaise or salad dress- 
ing with a little of the orange juice 
left from breakfast; add a slight fla- 
vor of powdered ginger and toss. 

As a border for the flower bed on 
the north side of our house, we plant 
Fine Curled Cress (pepper grass). 
It is similar to watercress but is 
grown on drv land in a shady spot. 
Any good seed company can supply 
you with it. It makes a delightful 
addition to a tossed salad, and will, 
with a little encouragement, re-seed. 

Here is the recipe for stuffed 
frankfurters with variations. 
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Stuffed Frankfurters 


Split 8 frankfurters (approximate- 
ly 1 pound) lengthwise, but don’t 
cut all the way through. 

Arrange in buttered baking dish. 

In fry pan, melt 4% cup butter. 

Add: 

144 cup minced onion 

2 tablespoons minced celery 

2 teaspoons chopped parsiey 

4 teaspoon dried basil (optional) 

Cook until onion and celery are 
tender. Stir in: 8 cups soft bread 
crumbs. Season to taste. with salt 
and pepper. If desired, moisten with 
a little hot water. 

Stuff crumbs into split franks. Add 
a little water to baking dish to keep 
franks from scorching. 

Bake in a moderately hot oven 
(400 degrees F.) 10 minutes. Serve 
with tomato sauce or catsup as de- 
sired. Makes 4 servings. 


Variations 


1. Parmesan Franks: Sprinkle un- 
cooked stuffed frankfurters with 
grated parmesan or any grated 
cheese. Brown in a pre-heated 
broiler. 

2. Grilled Stuffed Franks: Wrap 
a slice of bacon around each uncooked 
stuffed frank. Secure with a skewer 
and broil or grill over hot coals at 
picnic-time. 

3. Kitchen Barbecued Franks: Mix 
up the barbecue sauce given for the 
barbecued chicken in an oven-proof 
dish. Heat at the same time stuffed 
franks are cooking. Serve sauce over 
franks. 

4. Hot Mustard Sauce for Cooked 
Stuffed Franks. Make-.1 cup of me- 
dium white sauce and stir in 2 tea- 
spoons prepared mustard. Serve hot 
over franks. 

For many people, a picnic atmos- 
phere makes food taste even better. 
This version of the hot dog lends 
itself well to the picnic feeling. 

It may sound like a lot of work 
to eat out-of-doors but it is surpris- 
ing how much carrying and fetching 
the family will do for you if you 
handle them right. Granted that 
farm people are outside lots of the 
time, but we are held closely at 
home during the summer and a 
change of eating scene can be a 
change that is almost as good as a 
short vacation. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


AM vwriting this on a moist, 

muggy morning that. is just 

right for transplanting. I’ve 
been out since dawn, digging and 
scattering a bed of self-seeded pe- 
tunias. They came as a complete 
surprise: I’m sure that down home 
(Missouri) petunias used to self- 
seed but I’ve put in thousands of 
greenhouse plants in the past years 
and never a return plant. Lo and 
behold, up came thousands this 
spring in the planting. wall strip 
along the south side of the house. 

For the first time, this year we’re 
trying a small bed of tuberose be- 
gonias on a damp strip along the 
north wall of the garage. It’s shad- 
ed from 9:30 a. m. on, so they 
should thrive there. Their flowers 
are so impressively brilliant that 
they must be seen to be believed. 
And the plants cast them off while 
in full color; you pick them up, 
fioat them in a low bowl and en- 
joy double duty from their beauty 
outside and inside. 

I visited the iris gardens last 
week and marked some plants as 
mine, that I'll pick up soon. I took 
Indian Hills, a velvety mahogany- 
purple; Jasmine, a clear yellow; 
Shimmer, a button-holed blue and 
a beautiful white whose name 
eludes me, at the present. 

The old gentleman who has the 
iris garden I’m talking about is one 
of those true gardeners who likes 
to talk to fellow lovers of plants 
and flowers. We spent a pleasant 
hour going over his plots, specialty 
of which are his “lazy man gar- 
dens”. These are big concrete 
scoops sunk in the ground, filled 
with lilies planted in containers and 
the whole filled with water. 

He says he refills only about ev- 
ery three years; does not drain for 
winter and gold fish eat the mos- 
quitoes; nothing to do but watch 
the fascinating process of the beau- 
tiful water lilies as they bud and 
unfold and float on the water. 

He showed me a novel begonia 
plant that he calls “Strawberry”. 
It hangs full of red, round flowers 
that look like a profusion of rich, 
red strawberries and is a_ prolific 
bloomer, inside and out. I brought 
three plants home with me and 
tucked them out among their tube- 
rose cousins in the strip before- 
mentioned. 

The greatest jow that has come 
to me as an amateur gardener, this 
year, is the procuring, at last, of 
a paniculata clematis. 

When I was buying some new 
roses and a few perennials, I men- 
tioned to the nurseryman that I 
had long tried to get one; that I 
bought three plants one year and 
all died; that a friend who had one 
had watched in vain for a slip for 
me but that all efforts had failed. 
He gave me a long look and with- 
out saying a word disappeared in 
the far reaches of his greenhouse. 
In a few moments he returned with 
a pot in which, you've guessed it, 
there was growing a thrifty clem- 
atis, paniculata type! 

He’d put it in with some jack- 
manis a couple of years ago and 
never got around to transplanting 
it. Needless to say, it rode home 
with me and now has its feet in 
some deliciously rich soil at the 
base of the patio wall and soon, I 


hope, its little fingers will start 
pulling it up over the rough stones, 
over which, the books say, it loves 
to clamber. 

The new climber, Doubloons, is in 
full bud, at this writing, and all the 
roses give rich promise of fine 
bloom. We spaded in a 100-pound 
bag of bone meal and sprinkled the 
bed heavily with activated dairy 
compost, so should have a good 
rose year. 

Well . . . so far this is a column 
of most interest to gardeners, but 
I think most women have a real 
or vicarious interest in growing 
things, be it flowers or vegetables. 
There is new drama every day in 
a garden. Maybe it is the unfold- 
ing of the crumpled silk of an Ori- 
ental poppy; maybe it is pulling up 
the first tender, sweet plump globe 
of a radish, with its red tummy 
and white foot. 

Maybe it’s cutting a pan of cool, 
smooth-leaved lettuce or cracking 
open the first pea pod and seeing 
that the sweet little green balls 
are swelling and will soon be sauce- 
pan size. Maybe it’s going out in 
the early morning and cutting a 
beautiful rose bud with a drop of 
dew sparkling on its heart like a 
precious jewel. 

Yes . . . gardening holds a new 
joy every day, which repays the 
muddy fingers, tired backs, and 
sore muscles after a round with 
the hoe. 

The soil almost never fails in 
its job of sustaining us in life. 
Just recently I read a very grip- 
ping story based on the fantasy that 
for the sins of man in destroying 
the soil in wars and with our awful 
bombs, it refused to yield. The 
fields grew up in stinking weeds; 
the fruit trees bore no fruit; no 
food could be raised. It made a 
very deep impression on me and I 
thought “this might happen”. 


Then, in getting ready for Chil-' 


dren’s Day, Kathy’s primary class 
had to memorize this Bible verse: 
“While the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night shall not cease.” 

In locating the passage for her 
(which is the 22nd verse of the 
eighth chapter of Genesis) I went 
back a few verses and found 
that the words followed the Lord’s 
pronouncement after the floods had 
subsided and Noah had come out of 
the ark. And there is still more 
reassurance to bé found there... . 


“And the Lord said in His heart, 
I will not again curse the ground 
anymore for man’s sake; for the 
imagination of man’s heart is evil 
from his youth; neither will I 
again smite anymore every thing 
living, as I have done.” 

So according to that, we will not 
be penalized for the evil imagina- 
tions of our hearts by a refusal 
from the earth to sustain us. This 
doesn’t mean that we can lie down 
on the job of caring for the land, 
nourishing it, and treating it with 
the respect it deserves. If every 
nation and all peoples did that, the 
scourge of hunger would disappear 
and men would live together on 
much more peaceful terms. It’s 
easy for a hungry man to hate his 
well-fed brother. 










No. 3029. Fiured jumper with low- 
cut neck, left side opening is in- 
cluded with the button-closing blouse 
with high neck and coilar, three- 
quarter sleeves. Sizes 11 to 19. 
Size 13: Jumper, 4% yds. 54-in 
Blouse 2 yds. 35 or 39-in. 



















3029 


No. 2738. Jumper with its own 
weskit and blouse in one pottern. 
Easy-styling for school days ahead, 
Sizes ore 2 to 8. Size 4: Jumper, 
1% yds. 54-in. Weskit, “% yd. 
= or 54-in. Blouse, 1% yds. of 

in. 





Ne. 2049. Dress with collared or collar- 
less neck has puff or cop sleeves in sizes 
4 to 12. Size 8: Dress with puff sleeves, 

ing collor (sh ), 2% yds. 35-in. 
with VY, yd. 35-in. contrasting. 





No. 2736. Variety of blouses— 
one pottern. Sizes ore 6 to 16. 
Puff, short and long sleeves; con- 
vertible, scoop, or round collared. 
Size 10: Blouse shown tokes 1% 
yds. 35-in. 
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Neo. 2091. In a wide range of larger sizes; es- 
pecially designed for those of you who are not so 
slender—a dress to sew in one fabric or with con- 
trasti shoulder yokes, pockets. Sizes 14 to 50. Size 
18: fabric, 4% yds. 39-in. 





No. 2853. A little money dress with «@ wealth of 
good toste is in sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: 5 yds. 
35-in. or 4Y%_ yds. 39-in. (Short or three 
choice.) 


No. 491. Embroidered bag 14 by 
12 inches and has ao 2%-inch side and bottom boxing. 
Transfer for embroidery, color chert, cutting, sewing, 
and finishing directi oll included 491 

















NO PATTERNS 


Pattern Nos. | Size | HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. 
EXCHANGED 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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$_______for potterns, 25< each. 
$—_______for Spring-Summer Fashion Book, 25¢ each. 
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icture Pointers 


Pictures play an important part in your 
decorating scheme. Here is how to use 


them to make rooms more interesting. 


by Virginia Blodgett 


HE right picture or grouping of pictures 
adds color and character to any room. 
But pick your pictures with care and 


hang them with imagination in order to make 
the most of their decorative possibilities. 


What kind to use? ... 


If your living room is done in early Ameri- 
can, keep your walls in character with Cour- 
ier and Ives prints, early American historical 
scenes, or other subjects related in theme. 
Modern abstracts and surrealistic whimsies 
belong in a 20th century setting. - 

You can, however, blend modern and tra- 
ditional if you do your mixing with modera- 
tion. modern prints, for example, 
can be blended gracefully into almost any 
background. Old-fashioned flower or bird 
prints in simple frames go well in the 
modern mode. 

Remember that, whatever type of picture 
you may use, a too elaborate frame will de- 
tract from the picture and give your walls 
a cluttered look. 


Chinese 


Groupings add glamour... 

One lone picture in a vast expanse of wall 
looks lost. A picture hung on a wall with 
no furniture below gives a feeling of unbal- 
ance. So plan your picture spacing in rela- 
tion to your furniture arrangement. Don't 
place one small print above a massive piece 
of furniture. The same goes for a very large 
picture over a small and delicate looking 
piece of furniture. 

Here’s where groupings can be your solu- 
tion. A grouping of several small pictures 
over a heavy piece of furniture gives the 
same good balance as one large picture. And 
the pictures needn't be all the same size or 
shape. Interesting miniatures, family por- 


traits or silhouettes, and small prints that 
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GOOD BALANCE is illustrated in above furniture grouping. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


H@ARD'S DAIRYMAN 





—Photos courtesy The Stylist Magazine 


OFF CENTER ARRANGEMENT is, in some cases, very effective. 


There is no rule that a picture must always be “front and center. 


would be lost if hung separately, assume in- 
terest and importance grouped together. 

Remember when you're grouping pictures 
to keep them similar in subject matter. 
Never place pictures in a staggering stair- 
step arrangement on a wall unless going up 
a stairway. They should be at eye level in 
relatively straight lines. 

You can combine large and small pictures 
in a grouping if the space warrants. Flank 
the large picture on either side with the 
smaller ones. Or try an off center arrange- 
ment with the large picture at one side and 
the smaller ones grouped together beside it. 
When you're planning any grouping of pic- 
tures, it’s a good idea to plot it out on 
paper first. This will give you an idea of 
how it will look before you pepper your wall 
with nail holes. 

A picture grouping needn't be entirely 
made up of pictures. You might want to use 
a clock, a large mirror, or a wall planter 
as the center of your grouping. Or have a 
hanging planter on either side of a row of 
pictures. 


Keynote for colors .. . 

One impressive picture could provide the 
color scheme for your entire room. Give the 
picture a prominent spot, over a fireplace, 
perhaps, and then decorate your room in the 
picture’s key colors. 

If your room has already been decorated 
and you're adding pictures as accessories, re- 
peat the important colors in the room in 
your wall hangings. 

If it isn’t possible to find the right colors 
in the actual picture, you might be able to 
make a perfect match in the mat or the 
frame. 

The trend for dark walls calls for con- 
trast in pictures. But you can still use a 





” 


picture in dark tones against a dark wall 
if the frame is a light color, or with a 
wide, light mat. 

It’s a pretty good rule to forget about any 
pictures at all on a busily patterned wall- 
paper. However, if the picture is simple, 
with a wide mat and plain frame to separate 
it from the wallpaper pattern, it can be 
done. The colors should be in close har- 
mony, too. 


Pictures with personality .. . 


Your own imagination and ingenuity can 
make conversation pieces of your walls. 

If you'd like to fill in the space over your 
davenport with an interesting grouping of 
pictures, but the expense prohibits it, make 
your own pictures. And you needn’t be an 
artist. Maybe you have a collection of fas- 
cinating buttons. Sew them on a colorful 
fabric backing, felt, for instance, several to 
a setting and frame with inexpensive unfin- 
ished frames. Finish or paint the frames to 
match your furniture or woodwork. Or may- 
be someone in the family collects coins or 
stamps. Or, if you've a collection of prize 
ribbons for your livestock, what better way 
to show them off! ‘ 

In a child’s room you could frame your off- 
spring’s first works of “art.” If there’s a 
photographer in the family, have his favorites 
enlarged and mounted under squares of glass, 
(with no frames); group together on a wall 
for a smart point of interest. 

If you have a yen for real art, but can’t 
afford the cost, inexpensive reproductions of 
masterpieces are one solution. Or if you live 
near a large city with an art museum, you 
might want to investigate fheir rental plans. 
Some art centers will rent really good paint- 
ings for a very nominal fee. THE END 





PICTURE GROUPINGS complete arrangement. Dark mats contrast light wall. 
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Home-Canning 
Roundtable 


by Lucina, Ball 


THESE DAYS, WHEN EVERY 
PENNY COUNTS, WISE HOME- 
PLANNING INCLUDES LOTS 
OF HOME CANNING. Consider 
how much farther your money goes 
with good, nutritious home-ca 
foods—put up at a cost of only 3¢ 
per jar for heat, jar and closure— 
with jar-life esti- 
mated at 8 years 
(based on relia- 
ble surveys). So, 
can MORE—for 
balanced diets 
and budgets! 


Take it Easy! 

No need to give the whole day to 
canning! Work with small batches, 
process a few Ball Jars at a time— 
enough for one canner-load. Or, 
when cooking, prepare an extra 
quantity of fruits and vegetables— 
and can a few jars for a surplus sup- 
ply next winter. 







































Look for the 
ENAMEL Lining! 
When you top your 
home canning with 
the Ball Dome Lid 
you know it’s flavor- 
sealed! Ball DomE 
Lids give you the extra protection 
of a creamy-white enamei lining, a 
lining home canners prefer for its 
smooth clean appearance, acid re- 
sistance. Red rubber means a - 
tive seal. When Batt Dome clicks 
down, you can SEE it’s sealed— 
Dome down, jar sealed. 


Menu \ ——_ 


Variation 
Try putting up beet pickles like this: 
1 gallon beets 2 cinnamon 




















Wash and drain beets. Cover with boiling 

water. Cook until tender. Remove stem 

ends. Add sugar, salt, spices, and 

water, to 15 min- 

- % ‘ack beets into ’ Ball Jars. Heat 

liquid to boiling. Pour, boiling hot, over 

If not uid to cover, add 

more vinegar. Process pints and quarts 30 
minutes in boiling-water bath. 


| isu about it 
Guide to Good Eating 


In the new Ball Blue 
Book of Home Cans 
and Freezing are over 
ways to better eating— 
over 300 recipes for fruits, 
vegetables, pickles, pre- 
serves and sauces! Exact 
timetables and step-by- 
step methods in full color. 
All yours by sending 25¢ (coin) to: 

BALL BLUE BOOK, Dept. HD724, Muncie, Ind. 

































CONFIDENCE 
-»» CAN WITH 








Chain Tags, Bull Rings, tar 
Notchers——Write today for Cat. 

NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO. 

Dept. 6-820 Newport, Ky. 











See Your Red Star Dealer for the Finest 


MILKER INFLATIONS 


AND OTHER RUBBER PARTS 
or write direct to 


RED STAR DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
SAUK CITY WISCONSIN 














BUY U.S. 
DEFENSE BONDS 














More Eggs in Hot Weather 


While eggs are not currently too 
profitable, it will, however, pay to 
protect the flock against extreme 
heat. This is the time of the year 
when there may be a tendency for 
egg production to decrease. Quality 
may go down at the same time and 
a combination of the two could 
prove to be quite costly. 

The following suggestions should 
prove helpful in maintaining both 
production and quality. 

1. Increase ventilation, particu- 
larly cross-ventilation. Since most 
poultry houses have low ceilings, 
some of them without any insula- 
tion, it is important to get air 
movement near the ceilings. This 
can best be done by ventilator 
openings in all four walls or 
through the use of fans. 

2. Check birds for body lice. Any 
infestation of lice during hot weath- 
er would help to cause a drop-off 
in egg production. 

3. Use ventilated nests. If you 
are using the single type nest with- 
out any particular ventilation 
provisions, then this would prob- 
ably be a good time to build a 
community nest. 

Community nests consist of a 
large box type arrangement, fast- 
ened to the wall without any coni- 
partments. Construction detail of 
this type of nest can usually be had 
by writing the Poultry Depart- 
ment of your State College. 

4. Shaded windows. While you 
probably won't need to invest in 
venetian blinds, it would pay to 
invest in some type of shade for 
most poultry houses have a south- 
ern exposure. Feed sack material 
or a heavy duty type building pa- 
per might be used. 

When birds are outdoors, shade 
shelters would be worthwhile. 
These can be made in a number of 
ways although brush laid over 
poles, supported by a wooden 
framework 3 or 4 feet off the 
ground makes a very satisfactory, 
inexpensive shade shelter. 





Summer Appetizers 


Maintaining appetite during hot 
weather is something of a problem, 
and loss of appetite is probably one 
of the real causes of summer drops 
in egg production. 

Some extra green feeding, such 
as, freshly cut alfalfa or surplus 
garden greens helps to maintain 
feed consumption. Since there is a 
lot of surplus milk in the country, 
some of it might be used as a sum- 
mer drink along with the regular 
feeding program and there is no 





by H. H. Alp 


better drink for poultry’ than 
skimmed milk. Used in connection 
with a high protein ration, it should 
be used only as a dessert and not 
to replace the water as the regular 
drink. 

Adding 1 to 2 per cent of black- 
strap molasses to the drinking wa- 
ter or to a special feed mixture 
such as a moist mash, makes an 
excellent appetizer. 





Maintaining 
Summer Egg Quality 


With the birds approaching the 
end of their laying season, there 
will be a tendency for egg shells to 
become thinner and this will be a 
factor causing faster deterioration 
in interior egg quality. For this 
reason, it would be advisable to 
make sure the birds have plenty of 
calcium available in their feed in 
the form of oyster shells; or the 
above mentioned suggestion regard- 
ing the use of milk also might help 
this situation because, as we all 
know, milk carries considerable 
calcium. 


Watch Where 
You Store the Eggs 

Eggs should be gathered at least 
three times a day during hot 
weather and should be pre-cooled 
before being put in cartons. This 
will mean that they should be kept 
in a fairly cool, moist place. For a 
number of poultrymen it has paid 
to build an air-conditioned room 
purposely for ieee —- 


Cull Quickly 


Cull quickly all birds which ap- 
pear to be out of production. Hot 
weather culling is particularly help- 
ful in preventing hot weather mor- 
tality. Now that eggs are low in 
price it would pay doubly well to 
get rid of any bird just as soon as 
she quits a 


How Is Your Poultry |. Q? 


1. Which of the following would 
most likely be used to keep away 
four-legged chicken killers? 
Road-flares Traps Guns 

2. What air-cell shrink is usually 
permitted in top grade eggs? 

1/8 to 3/16 of an inch % of an 
inch % of an inch 

3. Fat tracts are an indication of 
Finish Deformity Over-age 

4. A turk-hen is 
A cross between a turkey and hen 
A genetic manifestation A bird in 
the molt 


5. A stag is 
A young male chicken An old 
rooster A cockerel 


6. To make one pound of dried 
eggs it would require how many 
shell eggs? 

30 24 38 

7. How many pounds of frozen 
whole eggs will a 30 dozen case of 
shell eggs make? 

50 pounds 37 pounds 40 pounds 

8. Dirty eggs are sometimes 
cleaned with a solution of 
Sodium hydroxide Sodium flouride 

Calcium carbonate 
Your score: 4 correct—Fair, 6 
correct—Good, 7 correct—Exz- 
cellent. 

Correct answers on page 677. 








Modernize your living with 
“AUTOMATIC WATER" 


SELF-PRIMING 


“JET WATER 





JACUZZI DEEPRIME JET 

— World's only self-priming jet 
water system for deep wells— 
even to 300 feet. No moving 
parts below ground. No con- 
trol valve, frost- proofing or 
lubrication needed. 


JACUZZI MULTI-PRIME Q 
—for shallow wells. Delivers . 
up to 35% more pressure 

and 20% more water than 

all similarly rated pumps. 

Completely self-priming. 

JACUZZI AQUAMAT 
—low cost automatic jet 
water system for eithee 
shallow or deep wells. De- 
livers up to 500 gals, per 
hour. Self-priming. Re- 
quires no control valve, 





buy any new pump, read these fact- 


filled bulletins. 


JACUZZI Bros. INC. 


Originator and World Leader in Jet Pumps 
4100 Bayless Ave. * St. Lovis 23, Mo, 


4 Get the facts! sejore you 


Please send bulletins and name of nearest 
dealer. Depth to water level at my ploce 


ae 
Nome 


Address... 
BE CHOOSEY .. . BUY JACUZZI 


UNIVERSITY TESTED 
Universally Approved 


FOR SAFETY 
AND. FLAVOR! 






















Only the 


GAFGARD 


PRES-VAC 
Milk and Cream 
| it PASTEURIZER 


a Uy) %) 


MODEL P-3000 
fo. factory $3730 


Cap.any amount 
vp to 2 gallons 


r 






assures completely 
safemilk with natural 
favor. This has been 
a by phosphatase and 
other scientific tests made by 
the Dairy Technology labo- 
ratories of a prominent uni- 
versity. 


The SAFGARD'S faster pressurized heating 
and complete a//-over water bath thoroughly 
destroy all harmful bacteria. Vacuum-sealed 
cooling keeps in all the natural flavors and 
health-giving vitamins. One year guarantee. 
Ask your dealer for the SAFGARD Pas- 
teurizer. For FREE descriptive circular write 


SAFGARD 


Div SiIOwn 





MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 








Now’s The Time — 
A Vest Pocket 


HERD BOOK 


is worth money to you. Have 
the story of your herd with you 
at sales and meetings. Price $3.00. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 




















Let's Kill 
Those Hungry 


RATS 


One rat will eat 50 pounds of 
feed yearly, and in the pro- 


cess, spoil or contaminate at 


least three times that much. 


by Rodney Latzig 


F YOU were asked the question, “What is 
the most destructive animal on earth?” 
perhaps many of you would think of bear, 
mountain lions, or tigers. However, this is 
not the case. Rats are the most destructive 
animals on the face of the earth. 
tats today are a luxury few farmers would 
admit they could afford, if they knew the 
full cost and full extent of their damage. 
Rats cause considerable damage to farm 
buildings through gnawing and burrowing. 
Most of the gnawing just makes the farm 
look unprosperous, ill-managed, and general- 
ly run-down. However, when it’s an electric 
wire that has been chewed, you can chalk up 


another farm fire. Many farmers can ac- 
tually cite cases where they have lost baby 
pigs and baby chicks directly to the rats. 


When this happens, a good deal of money is 
lost. 

Also, rats are disease carriers. Most of 
the diseases hit us only in the pocket-books 
in the form of rabies, swine erysipelas, New- 


castle disease of poultry, and _ trichinosis. 
However, occasionally, you hear of humans 
who have contracted trichinosis, a disease 


that can be traced directly to the rat. An- 
other of this type of disease is typhus fever, 
which in the first World War proved more 
deadly to the German and Russian armies 
than the bullets of the enemy. All in all, 
rats are dangerous, destructive, and disgust- 
ing. Parasites of man, they exist only be- 
cause we permit them to live and multiply 
at our expense. 

What can be done to aid in controlling 
rats? The answer is, “plenty.” 

However, rat control is a continuous battle. 
You can't relax your program as the rats 
won't relax. If you let up in the program, 
the rats will just move back in. 

The first step in a rural rat control pro- 
gram is to kill all rats on the farms. Science 
has come to the aid of the farmer in his 
battle to keep his premises rat free. The job 

The author of this article was a member of the F.F.A. 
Chapter at Merrill, Wisconsin, for four years, and is now 
in partnership with his father on the home farm. This 


article was his winning F.F.A. speech when he was a 
senior. He won the local and district contests and placed 


high in the state contest. 


Gu 
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has been made easier through the discovery 
of warfarin. 
Discovered a rat killer... 

Warfarin has been discovered at the Wis- 
consin Experimental Station and in recom- 
mended dosages there is little danger to the 
handler and 100 per cent rat kill is possible. 
Warfarin kills rats by causing internal 
hemorrhages. It was originally called “Com- 
pound 42” and is originally chemically re- 
lated to Coumarin, which causes internal 
bleeding in cattle eating. spoiled sweet clover. 
Coumarin was first studied at the Wisconsin 
station 17 years ago when workers there 
discovered it was responsible for the sweet 
clover disease. A few years later dicoumeral 
was discovered. It is now given after surgi- 
cal operations to prevent blood clotting. 

Warfarin was developed by Dr. Karl Paul 
Link. It has been tested through the U. S 
Fish and Wild Life Service, the Department 
of Agriculture, Public Health Service, Na- 
tional Pest Control Association, and the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation. 

The Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
holds the patent on warfarin. It licenses pro- 
ducers of the pure drug, but does not manu- 
facture any brand of the rodentcide. Baits 
are generally available and can be obtained 
through local outlets. 


F.F.A. or 4-H project... 


Building bait stations for use of warfarin 
is a simple process and makes an excellent 
F.F.A. or 4-H club project. The Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation offers two 
plaques to clubs participating in a rat con- 
trol program. A silver plaque is given to 
the club after each member successfully con- 
ducts a rat control project on his own farm. 
A gold plaque is given after sufficient proof 
is offered that through demonstration, dis- 
play, and publicity the program has gained 
community participation. For information 
write to: 

Educational Department 

Wisconsin Aiumni Research Foundation 

Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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some farmer's stored corn, 


A simple type bait station for the use of 
warfarin can be made by merely placing the 
bait on a long board, alongside a corncrib or 
other building in a rat infected area and then 
placing another board over the top to pre- 
vent animals from getting at it. Larger type 
bait stations can be made by constructing 
boxes of various sizes and having openings 
about two inches at each end, and slanting 
the roof to permit water to run.ofgf. 


Advantages of warfarin... 


Now let us look at some of the outstand- 
ing advantages of warfarin. Warfarin re- 
quires no pre-baiting; also causes no bait 
shyness. Rats will continue to eat warfarin 
while dead rats lie within a few yards of 
them. The bait, which contains 0.025 per 
cent warfarin in corn meal, is easy to use 
and is safe to the handler. The problem of 
household pets eating the bait is greatly re- 
duced as no meat, fish waste, or fat need be 
used and dogs and cats usually don’t relish 
the dry uncooked corn meal or corn meal 
and rolled oats bait. 

Warfarin is safe to use around poultry 
houses as chickens seem very resistant to 
the action of warfarin. Healthy chickens have 
been raised eating amounts of warfarin that 
would have killed rats within 10 to 15 days. 

If a child should happen to eat the bait, 
once, no complication should arise. However, 
if the child ate the bait two or three days 
in a row, and complications should arise, the 
danger of serious hemorrhage can be avoided 
if massive amounts of vitamin K are given. 

Warfarin makes a permanent baiting pro- 
gram possible. It has rid the University of 
Wisconsin poultry yards of ail signs of rat 
activity for the first time in almost 30 
years. Results in feed storage and other 
problem areas have been excellent. 

Now rat infested areas can lie completely 
cleaned up. A good rat is a dead rat. It is 
the responsibility of everyone to clean up his 
farm, home, and community and help make 
the country, your state, and your community 
a more prosperous place to farm and a better 
place to live. . THE END 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Information 
Agricultural 


I graduated from high school 
this June and would like to know 
where to obtain information on 
Agricultural Engineering courses in 
colleges, 

I have always liked to work with 
farm machinery and other farm 
equipment. My father gave me a 
free hand in keeping all-our farm 
machinery in good repair. 

I have two younger brothers who 
would like to take ovee the home 
farm; therefore, I am interested in 
knowing what the possibilities are 
with an Agricultural Engineering 
degree. 


Kentucky John Allen 


HE agricultural engineer re- 

ceives a thorough basic edu- 

cation in the sciences of 
chemistry, mathematics, and phys- 
ics. He gets specialized training in 
building design and construction, 
heating and ventilating equipment, 
electrical and mechanical power de- 
vices, and in several other fields 
important to the agricultural pro- 
fession. Therefore, a high school 
graduate who contemplates taking 
college work in agricultural en- 
gineering should have above aver- 
age ability in these areas. 

He should have a satisfactory 
high school average and should 
have adequate training in mathe- 
matics and the basic sciences. A 
farm background is an asset but is 
not essential. 

The agricultural engineering 
curriculum is designed to develop 
background in science, engineering, 
and agriculture and to train in the 
application of engineering to ag- 
riculture. 

The college training normally re- 
quires four years and leads to a 
Bachelor of Science degree in ag- 
ricultural engineering. 

Many agricultural engineers are 
employed in public service; some 
are on college staffs as teachers, 
extension personnel, or as research 
specialists while others are em- 
ployed in soil conservation and irri- 
gation projects conducted by vari- 
ous federal agencies. 

Agricultural engineers hold man- 
agerial positions in banks, insur- 
ance companies, and farm manage- 
ment companies. Some graduates 
are self-employed, doing consulting 
and contracting work of an agri- 
cultural engineering nature. Still 
other graduates return to the farm 
after graduation and apply their 
training directly to farming opera- 
tions. 


on 
Engineering 


Graduates in agricultural engi- 
neering have gone into a wide va- 
riety of technical positions. In in- 
dustry, many of them are design- 
ing, developing, and testing farm 
machinery. They conduct research 
in tillage, harvesting, and crop 
processing. They design buildings 
for storage of farm crops and farm 
livestock. Many agricultural en- 
gineers fill the higher administra- 
tive positions in industry. 


As agriculture becomes more 
highly mechanized and technical, 
the need for engineers ih this field 
becomes greater. The design and 
development of modern farm equip- 
ment and buildings is the job of 
the agricultural engineer. 

While the number of agricultural 
engineers has increased, the need 
for them has also increased and 
there is a continued shortage of 
trained personnel in this technical 
area. 

A well engineered and efficient 
agriculture means a higher stand- 
ard of living for everybody. This 
means that agricultural production 
will require more and more en- 
gineering. 

It’s the job of the agricultural 
engineer to bring to agriculture the 
management, science, and _ tech- 
niques required for efficient use of 
power, materials, and labor. More 
people require more food. The farm- 
er of tomorrow will be required 
to produce one-fifth more; where 
we have four dinner plates on the 
nation’s table today, it will be five 
for the next generation. 

Further education, training, and 
research is available in a large 
number of areas on a graduate 
level at our state colleges and 
universities. However, the four 
year program and the Bachelor 
of Science degree in agricultural 
engineering provide adequate 
background for the young gradu- 
ate engineer to step into industry 
or public service and make a sig- 
nificant contribution in this vital 
field of engineering work: 

For further information con- 
cerning requirements and oppor- 
tunities for a future in agricul- 
tural engineering, please write to 
your own state college or univer- 
sity addressing the head of the 
Department of Agricultural En- 
gineering. 

HOBART BERESFORD 
Agricultural Engineer 


Ames, Iowa 





Poultry I. Q. Answers 
(From page 675) 


1. Road-flares are frequently 
used for frightening away animals. 
They are used around the range 
shelters. An all-night electric yard 
light is also effective. 

2. 1/8 to 3/16 of an inch in top 
grade eggs. More shrink than this 
coupled with other factors make 
for lower grades. 

3. Fat-tracts are an indication 
of finish. They are the creamy- 
yellow colored areas on the sides 
of the breast, back, and thighs. 
The creamy-yellow color denotes 
finish. 


4. A genetic manifestation. The 
naked-neck character behaves as a 
single dominant to normal feather- 
ing. 

5. A stag is a young male chick- 
en past the stage of good meat 
quality; large comb and spurs are 
characteristic of stags. 

6. Since drying usually reduces 
eggs to about one fourth of their 
original weight, it will require 
about 38 eggs of normal size to 
make a pound of dried product. 

7. A 30 dozen case of eggs will 
make approximately 37 pounds of 
whole frozen eggs. 

8. A 1 per cent solution of sodi- 
um hydroxide is sometimes used for 
cleaning dirty eggs. 
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Farmrites New 


PUSH BUTTON 
FLY CONTROL 








o oe 
? 












with 
Four Way Nozzle 
cnet Push-Button Fly Control Unit EFFECTIVE! S AFE! SURE! 


This unit consists of a 1/3 h.p. direct motor drive Johnson compressor 25 foot 
hose, blow gun, tire chuck and insectojet. 

The Johnson compressor can be used to pump up tractor tires, spray painting, 
greasing, blowing or for an emergency milking machine compressor. 

The effeciveness of this type fogging unit has been described in Insect Control 
News No. 94 by E. H. Fisher, College of Agriculture, U. of W. and also in the 
April 25th issue of the Hoard’s Dairymon. 


4.2¢.2JET NOZZLE 


Sprays in all directions fogging the entire barn and the cattle at the same time. 
This highly atomized spray gives excellent fly control. 

Insectojet consists of a brass nozzle and an unbreakable plastic jor. tt will op- 
erate on 20 to 35 ibs. pressure or more. Can be used with any compressor. 
For excellent fly control insist on the Insectejet with the 4-way fog nozzle, 





Mackwins, Mackenone Oil Spray with the right mixture of Pyrethrins and Piperony! 
Butoxide for use in fogging machines will really do a job of killing flies. 











CALL OR WRITE: 
PHONE 201 


FARMRITE SPRAYER, INC. CLYMAN, | WIS. 


Simple, Inexpensive, Automatic Milking 































VACUUM OR 
POUR-IN 
REFRIGERATED 

MILK TANK ! 
T-20 TANK CAN BE USED with any milking method “ 


It’s the ZERO T-20 VACUUM SYSTEM. Milk is taken direct from cows 
to vacuum tank or to milk cans when the T-33 milk refrigerator is used. 
Even small dairymen may have this because they need no expensive vacuum 
releasers, no pipe lines, no worry of in-place cleaning, no big building to 
eonstruct, no carts to pull or push around. Write today for free blue print. 
Give size of your herd. 


ZERO SALES CORPORATION &1-¢ducatve, Washington, Mo. 
YOUR OWN BREED ie 
ON YOUR STATIONERY /|\Sa 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive - 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your R ’ 


own breed for you to choose from. Write 


for stationery circular today. 

HOARD’S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
ee gr ae 
|FOR+- 
FINEST 


F SILAGE 


_—_—_—o 














Money Saver for Dairies 


@ Lowers Bacteria 


@ Removes dirt, resi- = 
due and milkstone * 
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@ Easy to use-scrubs 1 ARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
in 60 seconds ! 3605 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohie } 
i Send facts obout Martin i 

149% F.0.B. eon 
149 F.0.8. Dallas (ples Cieme sat Cl wi or tie f 
CENTRAL STATES SALES CO. I am H 
~ _ - { Address. i 
Buy from HOARD'S DAIRYMAN |! a 
advertisers . . . They are reliable. . : — 















CHECK WITH ORDER. 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. 


CIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department ts 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘help 
positions wanted’’ advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. Count 


Minnesota,’’ is considered as eight words. Blind 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’’ and 


count as 8 edditional words. Count each initial or group of I = - word. SEND CASH OR 
must reach us tour weeks of 
Send order to MOARD'S t DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 


issue. NEW ADVER- 





DAIRY CATTLE 


CATTLE MARKERS 








August and 
BOTTEMA FARMS 


17 REGISTERED 


springer cows and heifers 


FARMS, Bridgeport 





CANADIAN dairy cattle 


REGISTERED Ayrshire heifers all ages, 





CATTLE MARKERS 





F. CREUTZBURG 





DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
tag for horns and neck Write for folder 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. 16-* 


STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES 


HORN weights, 90¢ per pair postpaid. Made in 4 
sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 1% Ib., and 2 lbs. Tattoo 
markers $5.25 postpaid, includes set of num- 
bers. bottle of ink, and full directions. We also 
carry complete line of ear tags, neck chains, 
veterinary instruments supplies, serums, reme- 
dies; in tact, everything for the stockman 
Write for tree catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY 
CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 18-* 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for free catalog. NASCO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 1-* 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment manufactured 
by the leading company in this field Write 
today for tree catalog. INSEMIKIT CO., INC., 
Box 435, Baraboo, Wisconsin. ae 


HAY AND BEDDING 


SHAVINGS, baled or loose. For livestock bed- 
ding and poultry litter. Carload lots only. 
Write for prices to JAGERSON FUEL CO., 
Box 604, Neenah, Wisconsin. 14-° 


FERTILIZERS 


IMPORTANT news for farmers. New ‘‘finely 
ground’ Brown Sugar Rock Phosphate from 
famed Hickman County, Tenn., is now ready 
for distribution. It's Triturated for easier 
plant use and better first year results! Deal- 
ers invited. Write for particulars while choice 
territories are still available. M. C. BOYLE 
co Dept. H. D., 407 Se. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago 5, Llinois. 14-2 


FEED BAGS 


WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton 
and burlap feed bags. Write for our quota- 
tions. THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP 
COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


MILK Coolers. The most outstanding front load- 
er you can buy at any price Write direct 
factory. MASTERFREEZE, Dept. H., Sister 
Bay, Wisconsin. 14-4 
































HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 








F.ARMS FOF SALE 


380 ACRE, modern equipped, combination Gade 


\ dairy farm and stock farm located in fee 





County. Llinois Two sets exceilent modern 
buildings and good dwellings with batha. 
Dairy farm-—new milk house equipped with 
bulk milk tank jairy barn equipped with 
hay dryer and automatic barn cleaner; soil 
in top state of fertility; well fenced Stock 
farm——a modernly equipped to handle 120 
feeder cattle and up t 400 hogs; all on 
concrete with automatic electrn waterers. 


Priced right at $290 per acre. BOX 329, 


care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 


consir 14-2 
MODERN Wisconsin farms. Dairy and corn belt 
of west central Wisconsin St. Paul only 40 


miles. Prices $75 to $150 per acre. Fine se- 


lection Write list “D photos and descrip- 
tions JIM DERINGER, Realtor, Baldwin, 
Wisconsin 14-2 
GEORGIA dairy farm for sale, complete with 
herd and equipment. Excellent home, three 


tenant houses, plenty running water, year 
round grazing. Also have excellent offers in 
pasture and timber lands For details call or 
write, SOUTHERN STATES MORTGAGE 
and INSURANCE CO., 227 W. Washington 
St., Athens, Georgia. 

ALABAMA—80, 30 cultivation, house, near 
Foley, $5,500.00 640, raw, 200 cleared, ex- 
tra good, $64,000.00, near Atmore. Many list- 
ings, write D. Z. GROVE, Realtor, Summer- 
dale, Alabama 

SOUTHERN Virginia Grade A dairy. 229 acres 

125 high cultivation and improved pasture. 
Worked for years in strip crop rotation as 
recommended by S.C.S. Some marketable tim- 
ber—-30 high producing Holsteins—some reg- 
istered Base on Petersburg market. Tobacco 
allotment—two new cinder block barns with 


oil burners. Good 9 room modern home. All 
necessary buildings and dairy equipment. 
Baled hay in barn. Fish pond stocked with 


bass and bream. $50,000. Death of husband 
only reason for selling. MRS. JOHN L. 
TUCKER, MeKenney, Virginia 

538 ACRES guwod Georgia land-17 miles from 
Augusta, Ceorgia Nice large bungalow and 
5 tenant houses. Dairy barn and several oth- 


er good barns Modern conveniences Good 
road School bus, telephone. 150 acres pas- 
ture 2 fine creeks 100 acres pine timber. 


Price $27.500.00, terms i GOULD BAR- 
RETT & CO Realtors, Augusta, Georgia. 
GEORGIA farms for sale. Large. Small. JOHN 

B. SAVAGE, Montezuma, Ceorgia 14-26 
STROUT Realty Catalog, Mailed treet Farms, 


homes businesses 34 States cuast-to-coast, 


3240 bargains described World's largest; 54 
years service STROUT REALTY, 7-T So. 
Dearborn St Chicago 3, Ill 8-* 
LARGE Ihwiry, 48 acres on U. 8S. 17. Com- 


plete, cows and equipment. 2 silos, house and 
barns Excellent eondition, Write GARDENS 
CORNER DAIRY, Sheldon, So. Carolina. 9-6 
SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, al! located 
near Fort Atkinson, the world’s dairy capital. 
Our lists are always complete. Write for free 
catalogue LOGANWAY INC Wisconsin's 
leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 


consin 6-* 
IN Delaware—-Farms of all sizes; homes, busi- 
nesses and investment properties MARY 
VINSON DALY, Real Estate, Wyoming, Dela- 
ware 18-spl 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor—JOHN 
H. HITT, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 1-* 





FARM EQUIPMENT 


FARMS WANTED 





COW stalls, pens, s‘cel windows, hay carriers, 
steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
Air, Maryland 18-* 

LOW cost grain drier. Removes moisture and 
protects shelled corn, wheat and other small 
grain Fits any bin. Write LOUDEN, Dept. 
3. Fairfield. lowa 11-* 

BOOMS Wagon Unloader. All-purpose. Inex- 
pensive Easily attaches to your present 
wagon Also self unloading teed carts Free 
literature. BOOMS SILO COMPANY, Harbor 
Beach, Michigan. 4-spl 

LIQUID manure pump Luna No. 3. Write to P. 
0. BRANDENBERGER, 6031 8. W. Pendle- 
ton Crt., Portland 19. Oregon 6-apl 

INSTALL The Boss Drinking-cup System ia 
your barn. Save half—do it yourself. Simple, 
easy Facts, figures free WADSWORTH 
MANUPACTURING, Wadsworth 11, Ohio. 

NAVY surplus steel buildings Never used; 
20by48. 20by60 20by72 use for machine 
sheds, cattle, storage, shops, etc. See them at 
my tarm. MR. C. C. CASH, Hanover, Wis- 
consin. (Phone Orfordville 9-2192). 14-2 


FARMS FOR SALE 


MODERN Grade A dairy tarm for sale, direct 
from retiring owner. Located on State High- 
way in Dodge County, Wisconsin. Has mod- 
ern 46 stanchion newly remodeled 2 silo barn, 
with new barn cleaner. Farm is _ fully 
equipped, has a complete, almost new line of 
machinery, which cost over $20,000, includ- 
ing 3 new tractors, chopper with all 3 at- 
tachments, unloading racks, etc. The herd 
consists of large, rugged, heavy milking Hol- 
steins, all raised on this farm, and produce 
over 300,000 Ibs. yearly. House is 4 bedroom, 
newly remodeled, and painted white trame, in 
& pretty setting. Fire Insurance of $69.350 
in force on buildings and personal. Complete 
price is $60,000. Owner will accept as little 
as $10,000 down payment. Balance of $400.00 
per month, includes interest. BOX 527, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

160 ACRE, modern equipped. grade A_ dairy 
farm located in Lee County, Illinois. Excellent 
modern buildings; new milk house equipped 
with bulk milk tank; dairy barn equipped 
with hay dryer and automatic barn cleaner; 
soil in top state of fertility; well fenced. 
Priced right at $345 per acre. BOX 528, 
care Hoard'’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin 14-2 

“LIVESTOCK and Farm Commodity Outlook" 
and ‘1000 Pounds of Meat per Acre’. Write 
for them. KINGWELL AGENCY, Realtors, 
Box 267A, Corvallis, Oregon. 12-* 








WANTED to rent for fall 1954—modern 150 to 


300 acre dairy farm southeastern Wisconsin. 
Cash or shares. Present herd 40 head Hol- 
stein cattle Full line modern machinery. 
Married—-age 40—-lifetime experience. BOX 


331, care Hloard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin 





HELP WANTED 


SINGLE men with dairy, poultry, general farm 
experience. Top farm wages. Chance for train- 
ing and advancement. Excellent working and 





livigg conditions Steady year-round work, 
pox 720, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson Wisconsin 13-* 


HMELP wanted on Large Certified Milk Farm. 
Good wages. Pay for overtime. Room and board 
reasonable. Opportunities for dependable men. 
Write for information. VALKER GORDON 
LABORATORY COMPANY, Plainsboro. New 
Jersey 24-spl 

DAIRYMAN—One single, one married, for top 
Holstein herd. M. MOORE, 1247 Belmont 
Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois 10-¢ 

ONE of the largest and best registered Hol- 
stein herds in midwest needs a man quali- 
fied as manager and/or herdsman Give com- 
plete details of background. BOX 311, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 11-4 

WANTEDO—Middle-aged herdsman. Good job for 


inderstands duties and re- 


married man wi 
sponsibilities W iseonsin (juernseys. (ive 
references first letter. BOX 321, care Hoard's 
Dairyman. Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 12-3 


EXPERIENCED single man for dairy farm 
(Guernsey) 6 miles from Lincoln, Nebraska. 
BOX 326, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—Married working farm manager on 


200 acre well equipped dairy farm Small 
pure bred herd of cattle all on test Man 
must. assume full responsibility for operation 
and other help Modern home. Top salary. 
BOX 325. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin 

HERDSMAN to take charge of a herd of Reg- 
istered Holstein and also the feeding of beef 
cattle, hogs, and poultry. State experience 
and other personal data in first letter. Excel- 
lent positions for right party. ILLINOIS 
MASONIC HOME, Kenneth Russell, Sup't., 
Sullivan, Llinois. 14-2 





POSITIONS WANTED 








HERD Manager or Herdsman, 48, with son as 
assistant, recent immigrants from Scotland, 
desire responsible position Life experience 
with registered cattle. showing, ete., and all 
farming operations. BOX 330, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





gra 
University. Separated from U. 8 Navy in 


TENANT—Desire to work small dairy farm on 
basis. Eastern states preferred. Reli- 
ambitious worker with dairy experience.” 


with small family Agricultural col- 
luate, Texas A & M Connecticut 


LTJG JAMES R. BECHERT, USS 


Tidewater AD-31, care FPO, New York, New 


13-3 





AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 





LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon. Free catalog. 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City, 


23-° 


LEARN auctioneering. Term soon. Write for 
catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 
8425D4, Kansas City, Missouri. 9-* 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





hosiery bargains. Factory rejects 
6 pair $1.00. Our better grade (sec- 


3 pair $1.00. Our select grade (irreg- 
3 pair $2.00. Postpaid when cash with 


ALLEN HOSIERY COMPANY, Box 


Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn 1-° 
Full fashioned nylon hosiery: Irregulars 
$2. Seconds 3 pr. $1. Thirds 6 pr. $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. PREMIER aay 
Box 8177, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

money introducing world's cutest a 
dresses. Big selection, adorable styles 
prices. Complete display free Rush 


HARFORD, Dept. M-1376, Cincinnati 


Ohio 13-10 
wholesale thousands nationally advertised 
products. Enormous savings! Sell others. Profit 


tremendousiy! Catalog 25c. Refundable. 
WHOLESALERS MART, P. O. Box 612515 
Houston, Texas. 14-4 





POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 





BROILER Whites—Pullorum clean—large type 
Available throughout year at competitive 


All guaranteed. SKARSTAD TUR- 


KEY HATCHERY, INC., Rochester, Minneso- 
Tel. 


3190. 12-* 





SWINE 





FOR Sale—8 to 10 week old pigs, $12.00. OC. 
ACKER, 


Middleton, Wisconsin. 





DOGS 





GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 


Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN.- 


‘L. FARM Ackley, lowa 18-* 
SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 

dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ill. 5-* 
WORKING Border Collies. Imported parents. 


guaranteed. HOWARD McCLAIN, 


Lima, Ohio. 2-* 





RABBITS 





EARN up to $400 monthly raising Angora and 
New Zealand rabbits. Plenty markets. Par- 
ticulars free. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson, 
Michigan. 19-* 





FILM SERVICE 





FANFOLD Fotos—Now by mail. Roll developed, 
8 brilliant enlargements in album form, all 


coin MAIL-PIX, Box 7100, Elkins 


Pennsylvania. 14-* 





MISCELLANEOUS 





SILO Inner-Seal (linseed mix) seals silos. Write 
for Silo Care & Repair folder. INDIANA 
SILO & PAINT CO., North Manchester, In- 

. 





Sale Mgrs., Louis McL 

Sons, Inc., Sparks. Md. 
g. 16—Guernseys. Louis Merryman’'s 

~— Sale, Timonium, Md 


Sale Annoncements 


Aug. 4—Guernseys. Canadian Guernsey 


Sale near Toronto, Canada. 
Merryman & 


20—Guernseys. New York State 


pt. 
Sale, Rhinebeck, N. Y. Sale Mgrs., Louis 
McL. Merryman & Sons, Inc., Sparks, Md. 
Sept. 24—Guernseys. Baltimore-Harford 
Sale, Timonium, Md. 
t 


27—Guernseys. Langwater Sale, 


North Easton, Mass., Sale Mers., Louis 
McL. Merryman & Sons. Inc., Sparks, Md. 
t. 1—Guernseys. Franklin- Burkeville 
Burkeville, Va. Sale Mers., Louis 
McL. Merryman & Sons, Inc., Sparks, Md. 
- 18 — Guernseys. 6th Franchester 
West Salem, Ohio. Sale Mgrs., 
Louis McL. Merryman & Sons, Incorpo- 
rated, Sparks, Md. 
Oct. 18—Guernseys. 

Window Sale at Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Guernsey Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Sale Mgr., Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
N 5—Guernseys. Louis Merryman’'s 
92nd Sale, Timonium, Md. 

Nov. 15—Guernseys. Curtiss Candy Sale, 


Wisconsin Show 


Sale Mgrs. Louis McL. “Merry- 


man & Sons, Inc., Sparks, Md. 











U. S. SAVINGS 
BONDS, NOW! 





JULY 25, 1954 


McDonald Farms 
Guernsey Sale 


The 1954 McDonald Farms 
Guernsey Sale under the manage- 
ment of Louis McL. Metryman and 
Sons was, as always, a very suc- 
cessful one. 


The buyers came from 16 states 
and Canada. They paid a total of 
$95,050, or an average of $2,066 for 
the 46 head offered. A total of 24 
animals brought $1,000 or more. 

It is interesting to note that the 
high cow in the sale at $11,000 was 
Brockwell Royal Faith, consigned 
by Garner Ekstran, a 14-year-old 
4-H Club boy from Washington. 
The cow was bred-by his father, 
Herbert Ekstran, a farmer breeder. 
She was purchased by Raymond 
Goeringer of Pennsylvania. The top 
bull and the top animal of the sale 
was McDonald Farms Jolly Tradi- 
tion from McDonald Farms, pur- 
chased by H. W. Sawin and Son, 
Iowa, for $15,000. This is a father 
and son combination who maintain 
a small herd. 

Following is a list of those ani- 
mals selling for $2,000 or more and 
buyers’ names: 

H. W. Sawin and Son, mt, 
McDonald Farms Jolly amma 
tion $15,000 
Raymond Goeringer, Pennsylvania 

Brockwell Royal Faith 11 
Fuller Farms, Indiana 

McDonald Farms Jolly Sonita .... 
George J. Pollack, New York 

McDonald Farms Rival’s Teddy 

McDonald Farms Pre Sister ........ 
N. B. Woolworth, Maine 

Crossland Foremost Donna 

Crossland Foremost Daffodil .. 
William M. Emerson, New York 

McDonald Farms S. Trumpet...... 
J. M. McDonald, New York 

Maplewood H. Sherry 


Liseter Farm, Pennsylvania 
Western Glow F. Mystery ......... 


6,400 
6,100 
6,100 
3,600 
3,600 
3,500 
2,500 
2,000 





National Holstein Sale 


The National Holstein Conven- 
tion Sale was held. June 30 at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. Under the 
management of C. B. Smith the 
sale was a good one thoygh prices 
were not up to some of those ob- 
tained at previous convention sales. 
A total of 99 animals (11 calves 
under 3 months figured with their 
dams) sold for $86,625, an average 
of $875 each. 

Top of the sale was Sutten Oaks 
Var Fayne, an exceptionally good 
77-year-old cow by the Gold Medal 
Proven Sire, Dunloggin Strath Var. 
She was consigned by Cresthaven 
Farm of Wisconsin and was taken 
by sale manager Smith at the 
$3,000 bid. 

The highest priced bull of the 
sale was Lakefield Fobes Baron, a 
showy 11-months-old son of Lake- 
field Winterthur Victor Fobes from 
Niholm Baroness Hartog, Excel- 
lent, 1,140-pound fat producer. This 
youngster was consigned by Lake- 
field Farms of Michigan and pur- 








chased for $2,550 by the Kentucky 
Artificial Breeders Association. 

Sales manager Smith, Harvey 
Swartz, Glenn Casey, and Charles 
Backus did the selling with Herb 
Miller making the announcements 
from the box. 

Following is a list of those ani- 
mals selling for $1,000 or more and 
buyers’ names: 


Cc. B. Smith, Michigan 
Sutten Oaks Var Fayne ........... 
Kentucky Artificial Breeders Assn., 
Kentucky 
Lakefield Fobes Baron ... 
Glenafton Tribute 
Joe C. Carrington, Texas 
Carnation Skylark Madcap Fay.... 
Cc. B. Mueller, Ohio 
Pabst Reburke Jude 
Chambrick Holstein Farms, [llinois 
Houckholme Starfire 
Pickitt Acres, Michigan 
Goodright Pabst Doris 
Ed Don George, New York 
Bothland Pietertje Aaggie Girl... 
Raymondale Farm, Vaudreujl, 
Que 
Carnation Northman 
T. E. Courtney, Illinois 
Stonetown Alcartra Snow 
Lewis S. Bell, New York 
Quin Lynn Reburke Alma 
Quin Lynn Reburke Kay 
Glen L. Bancroft, Michigan 
Milsons Marathon Successor 
Donald Weick, Michigan 
Osborndale Valiant 
Cc. B. Smith, Michigan 
Oostie Standout ... 
Dr. Harry L. Weaver, Ohio 
Caroldale Mistress Konigen .......... 
Haleswood Farms, Texas 
Forsgate Supreme Burke .............. 
Green Meadow Stella Piebe 
Bennett and Thomas, Georgia 
Glenafton Princess Helbon ..... ‘ 
Adams Acres, Oklahoma 
Crescent Beauty Commandess .... 
Frank Goodyear, Pennsylvania 
Culver Dictator Dean Maize 
George Lorenz, Minnesota 
Plain View Nina 


..$3,000 











REGISTERED BORDER COLLIES 
PUPPIES 


now available. Blood- 
lines sired by Imported, 
National and _  Interna- 
tional Champions. 
L. B. TOPLIFF 
Box 2123 
Gurnee, Ilinois 


CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 


Improved Stud Service 


An opportunity to follow a well-defined, 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms. 
Matings to present herd sires and oe 
ahead to future sires, combining the mos 
desirable bloodlines. 

Selected Matings available in all five 
major dairy breeds. For further informa- 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area, or write: 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Illinois Telephone: Cary 5411 























HOLSTEINS 
HERD SIRE 


WITH A BACKGROUND 
We offer a young bull born 11-19-53 that 
is well grown with lots of type. The dam 
is an outstanding cow with a string of 
real records. The sire has wonderful type 
and production. Write today for pedigree, 
photo and price. 
MEDSKER FARMS 





Sullivan, Indiana 











26 YEARS wit H BROWN SWISS 


The Frank Schmidt Family, Dell Rapids, 


So. Da- 


kota, know what a good herd of Brown Swiss can 
mean to a plains farmer. 


—18 Years Income Over Feed Cost—$52,086.62 


During the 


18 years, 1936-1953, the Vatleyhurst Farm 


Herd of Brown Swiss have averaged 14.58 milking cows— 


The 


$2,893.70, 


average 


annual income over feed cost has been 


or a total of $52,086.62. 


The butterfat average for the herd has been over 400 
pounds for the entire 18-year period. In 1952 the herd av- 
erage was 526 pounds of butterfat. 


— BROWN SWISS CAN DO THE SAME FOR YOU — 


Part of the Valleyhurst Farm Brown Swiss 
Herd—Owned by Frank C. Schmidt & 
Family, Deli Rapids, So. Dakota 


For more information about the breed—Write to 


BROWN SWISS ASS'N. 


Beloit, Wis. 








HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 


Over 300 to select from. Located in | 


“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 

LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 








HOLSTEINS - GUERNSEYS 


Choice selection of large fall freshening and 
springing heifers and young cows capable of heavy 
production. Choicest quality Grades at Farmer 
prices. Direct country purchases. Private daily 
sales. T.B. and Bang’s Tested; many Calfhood 
Vaccinated. Reasonable delivery anywhere. Prices 
quoted without obligation. Buy with confidence 
from Ohio's oldest reliable, Licensed and Bonded 
Distributors. Serving the Dairy Farmer for 105 
continuous years. 
. F, BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 

3153-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Office Phone: Kirby 5041 Night Phone: Vatiey 8024 








CARNATION O BOY 
An “Excellent”? Son Of The Gold Medal 
Sire, Hallrose Progressor 


WE OFFER A SON OF CARNA- 
TION O BOY FROM A DAUGH- 
TER OF ig CHIEFTAIN 


SIRED an ‘‘Excellent’’ son of an 
"7 RED ent” sire, and out of a “Very 
Good” daughter of a ‘‘Very Good" cow, 
the bull we offer you this week is un- 
usually desirabie. 

He is Ear Tag B-137, born March 17, 
1954. 

His sire, (pictured above), is from an 
1107-pound Governor daughter. 

His dam is a daughter of Carnation 
Chieftain, son of Matador Segis 
Ormsby. 

His 6 nearest tested dams average 945 
pounds of fat in 365 days. This bull 
carries a triple cross of Governor of 
Carnation breeding. 


Send for his pedigree today. 
Address: 
‘CARNATION MILK FARMS 
Dept. +38, 
1060 Stuart Builiding, 
Seattle 1, Washington 
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LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Ctler a choice selection of bull calves, up to ten 
months old, sired br our great young sire, L. Re- 
gal Pearl, a 3 year old son of the noted Pabst 
Regal, .from a 737-lb. 2x, Excellent cow of rich 
Ormsby breeding. Dams are all A.R. cows with 
2x records from 400 Ibs. as junior 2 yr. olds, up 
to 650 !bs. as mature cows. Several from 4% 
dams. Send for pedigrees and descriptions 

A. 4. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 

(Accredited and Certified Herd) 








SELECTED PEDIGREE 


bite ¢ dam ahens My at 12 years. 
; ) 


ae 


365d, 17660 Milk, 4.0%, 


His 88%, Very Good, 3 yr. old sire is 
by a Very Good, Silver Medal Type 
Sire, and out of a 781 Ib. Fat, 2X, Very 
Good dam, with over 100,000 Ibs. Milk, 
lifetime. 

For price, 


HIR:9-11, 2X, 
701.4 Fat. 


pedigree and information, 
write 
SCOTT MEYER & SONS, Hannibal, Mo. 

















SAAS cE 5 RATS 
EUREKA FARMS HOLSTEINS 


Our herd sire, Carnation Plunderer, is sired by 
Carnation O Boy and from a daughter of Gover- 
nor of Carnation with a 9662 fat test on 3x milk- 
ing. He has real type and like his calves very 
much. Our oldest bull calf is Sept. born and then 
a few to April. Tell us the age and color you like 
best. Their dams have been in DHIA test for 
years and are the result of several Crosses to 


Carnation bulls since 1933. 
Cc. E. HURLBERT Stockton, Hl 











Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


A u're looking for cows or heifers come 
odge County where good Holsteins are 
Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Juneau, Wisconsin 


AL: 


Phone 4933 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fieldman's services. 
Write, wire or phone for prices. 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 
A personal service for Holstein buyers. J 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 
tered or grades. Over 30 years experience as 
a breeder and buyer. Free Fieldmanservice. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 


Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone: 599 day or night 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Carefully selected Holstein heifers and young 
cows, grade and registered, bred for type and 
production Aleo cho serviceable registered 
bulls. Mostly u and Carnation breeding 
Free fieldman s¢ : 
For information write: 
WwW. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis. 
Phone Fall River 26F21 

















Dairy Cows For Sale 


It in need of good dairy 


cows, selected 
and most thickly 
write FRANCIS 


rom Wisconsin's oldest 
populated Holstein territory, 
DARCEY. 


Tri-County Holstein Association 
Watertown Wisconsin 











17 Registered Holstein Females 


A great foundation herd for someone. We 
will not have barn room and must sell. 
11 2-yr.-old heifers from our 2 Plus proven 
herd sires. We can show you their milking 
sisters; 400# to 500# F. 2-yr.-olds with ex- 
ceptional udders. 6 great cows; young 
heavy producers and some great high rec- 
ord proven brood cows. The calves they 
are carrying are valuable. Mostly due in 
Aug.. Sept., and Oct. The price is right. 
We are TB accredited, Bang's Negative 
and calfhood vaccinated. H.1I.R. Ave. 308 
D. 2X 11994 M--3.8%—450# F. Buy direct 
from a Breeders herd. Write for informa- 
tion, or come and see us. 


THE ELDONON HERD 
DONALD W. JOHNSON, Owner 
Route 2 Harvard, Illinois 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 











| 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales and fieldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's largest 
Dairy counties where 15,900 cattle are on D H.I.A 
test and more than 3 ) are bred artificially. 
For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman 
353 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin 
Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 


Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come to Barron County 
for 50 od productive, 
health; er penenovenes dairy 
idation pure 








cows ant 
breds Our county assoct- 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service tr 

Write BAR 

COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, BAR- 
RON, WIS. 








ALABAMA HOLSTEIN CONSIGNMENT SALE 


STATE FAIRGROUNDS, 


BIRMINGHAM, AUGUST 5TH 


50 August and September freshening heifers from Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Washington State. Sponsored by the Alabama Holstein Association, 


Managed by M. B. NICHOLS, St. Charles, Ill. 
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Need Big Capacity 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 

















HOLSTEIN Spa) (/ 


FRIESIAN 


[PLEASANT VIEW HOLSTEIN FARM 


Seon of the Vimls- 
Today’s dairy barns and 
equipment are worth many 
thousands of dollars. Milking 
machinery, bulk tanks, barn 
cleaners, hay driers — and all 
these modern aids cost real money 

To get the most from such 
investments, you need a top cow 
in every stanchion. They should 
bt cows of known, recorded 
ancestry .. . efficient, high- 
producing, long-lived and rugged. 

REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
are such cows. 


To take fullest advantage of forage, you need a hard-work- 
ing herd of REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. Holsteins, be- 
cause they have maximum capacity to make milk from 














forage. Registered, because ancestry records are basic to im- 
provement through breeding. 


Modern, high-quality forage is pouring out a green 
Niagara of feed from legume and grass pastures. Holsteins 
are nature’s best teammate for this and other profitable 
new feeding practices. 






there's a future with registered HOLSTEINS 





The Holstein-Friesian Association of America— Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple blood tines. Selected from the best 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years. We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis- 
consin. 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
purebred and high grades. At present, there are 
special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots. We 
service over 700 herds. Our motto is—‘‘Quality 
at the lowest prices possible.’ 

Services—W. L. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
Swartz, Ed Weyker, Frank Swartz, Don Stouffer 
at your disposition—can handle orders for track 
or carloads. Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis., 
or write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 


DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 








Holstein Cows 
and Heifers 


Approx 500 for sale, T.B. and Bang’s 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from 
selected and outstanding breeds. No 
Stockyard cattle. Any quantity sold. 
One to Truckload or carload lots. 


SHADY ELM STOCK FARMS 
Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis. 
PHONES: Kenosha 2-0097 Sturtevant 2261. 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 

for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing 
Holstein cows are raised from foun- 
dation purebreds. Priced to meet 
your demands, one or a carload. We 
have transportation for delivery to 
your farm. Write or Phone. 

Office Juneau 2046, 

Residence Beaver Dam 4584 

BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 

















Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


patient agen A s best herds. serv- 
ice co RICHLAND COUNTY P MOLSTENN- 
FRIESIAN “ASSOCIATION. c. VICTOR GoOoD- 
RICH, Secretary. 


} LONE ROCK, Wis. 


JERSEYS 








You can keep more cows on 
your pastures and realize great- 
@r profits per acre with Jerseys. 
Jerseys are good grazers ond 
hove greater resistance to sum- 
mer hect. 





THE AMERICAN JERSEY 


CATTLE CLUB 
Dept. G-74 Columbus, Ohie 









PIXY'S LOCHINVAR. Excellent, first four daus. 
to freshen average 11,305 Ibs. milk, 624 F., 2x, 
305, M. E. We have a modestly priced son of his 
for sale from a daughter of Pixy’s President that 
gave (actual) 2-5, 304 days, 8617 M. and 516 F. 
His first four to finish average 10,980 M., 638 F. 
(M.E. basis). Write for price and pedigree on 
this promising youngster. 

CHAS. &. KELLY-DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis. 


BRYN MAWR FARM 


is now using Volunteer Rambling Lad, Silver 
Medal, Superior Sire. Fourteen tested daughters 
av. 10,498 Ibs. milk, 585 Ibs. fat, 12 Class. 
daughters average 82.12. 

FRANK 8B. ASTROTH, R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn. 











JERSEY BULL 


al Valiant Beauty, Classified Excellent, 


PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville, lowa 


. 6, 1954—Solid Color. Sire: World's 
. Dam: Roy- 
H.LR. 
“Ton of Gold’* cow. Price and Pedigree on re- 
quest. Gold Star Herd. Classification Av. 87.50%. 








GUERNSEYS 





FREE Facts on GUERNSEY Profits 


Send for “how-to” information about 
Guernsey profits — more income over feed costs 
plus the advantages of GOLDEN GUERNSEY, 
the milk that always has a steady, ready market. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUS 
452 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 








IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams. reeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 











FRANK LUHRS ®OAiny cow manxer 











We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 

SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. La Salle 1456 
Choice high grade Jersey and bred heif- 
ers. Also springers and yearlings, T.B., Bang’s 


Tested. Also 5-6-7-8 months old heifers calfhood 
vaccinated. Quality production. From the nation's 
reat dairy area. CLAUDE THORNTON, Piain 
lew Stock Farm, R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice registered Guernsey bulls by proven sires, 
such as Horseshoe Conrad Asterbilt and out of at 
least 400 pound dams, for sale. Large selection to 
choose from, serviceable age and younger. Calf- 
hood vaccinated. Bang’s free, TB accredited herd. 
Write or visit us for pedigrees and ful! particulars. 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn. 





—— SUNSET JERSEYS—Young bull born 
° "52 or one born Mar. 29, '53. Cir-son (sire's 
er of Itaskas Royal Ceres, 11,194 M., 6772 
fat. Gr-son (dam's side) of Noble Airthria, 11,- 
460% M., 599% F. Two great island cows. These 
bulls priced lower than you would expect. THE 
ENNIS JERSEY HERDS, Festus, Missouri. 











FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Fight coun- 

ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 

bred and grades, also good registered service age 
: 


BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


Our Jerseys have been tested and culled for 
production for more than forty years. 

For the past thirteen years our herd has av- 
eraged 10,494 ibs. milk, 5.28%, 553 tbs. fat 
for a total of 116 cows—ali on two time 





bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding d . 
Fieldman Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136% Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 











BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have .00 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection. 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 








High Production Pays Costs—Brings in Profit! 
Both Males And Females For Sale 


Priva 
ST. se UE somes 


‘ablished 1803 
BRICGHAM, Owner 


PRODUCTION BULL CALF 


(6 STAR) BORN: JUNE 1954 
Sire: Superior Sire, 10—11851# milk, 719% fat, 






E.sent . 














10 cl. 86.50%. 
Dam: Silver Medal, 305 2-0 11,113% milk, 583 
Ibs. fat. Her dam, Excellent 838 Ibs., Tested 
Dam 620%. Granddam V.G. 695%, Tested Dam 
7002. Write or wire for delivered price. 
LINDOW JERSEY FARM 
RT. 2, INDEPENDENCE, OREGON 











WISCONSIN INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


Demand for our proven bloodlines 
has far exceeded our supply and at 
this time we can offer only choice 
heifers under breeding age, and 
young bulls under 10 months of age. 


— For Information Write — 


W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
State Dept. Public Welfere 
STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


BILTMORE JERSEYS 


The large number of Biltmore Bulls in Arti- 
ficial Breeding Associations indicates the herd 
building qualities of our Jerseys. Biltmore 
Royal Poet in the Central Ohio Breeding As- 
sociation recently was awarded the AJOCC 
Gold Medal. With 1,300 Registered Jerseys 
at Biltmore, we can assure you a selection 
second to none. Mave Your Next Bull Come 
From Biltmore. Why not attend the South- 
eastern Regional Sale to be held at Biltmore 
Farms 14, 1954. We'd be glad to 
have you visit us. 


Billmore Farms 











BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 














in our herd, 





Weber Hazelwood Burke 
Raven 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


Acc.-Neg. 


These proven grandsons of the Gold Medal 
Sire, Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad, are being 
used on Burke daughters and granddaughters 
intensifying his inheritance for 
high production and outstanding type. 


Burke-bred bulis and semen available. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, INC. 
Oconomowoc 





Wis Leader 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


» Wisconsin 





FOR SALE 


Young Guernsey bulls by outstanding herd 
sires and out of high production dams 
from good cow families. Ask for our DE- 
FERRED PAYMENT PLAN. Also out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective 


breeding. 
BURTON LANE FARM 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come te Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys. 
We know most of the breeders in America’s 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay. 


WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS' ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Charies L. Dalton, Sec. 


GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure bred. 
Lee Burtingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY B8REEDERS' 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service- 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin, 
an outstanding type and production Sire. Dams: 
are daughters of the great proved high production 
Sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal, large, typy, 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
Ibs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305—2x milking. 
Heifer calves for club work for Sale, the blue rib- 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 


Box 552 

















ESKDALE FARMS GUERNSEYS 
We Have A Potential Herd Sire For You. 
Bull Calves and Young Bulls Out of Dams 
of High Quality and Production. Heifers 
Occasionally Available. 

Write or visit either of our herds. 
Neenah, Wis., Box 512 or 
Tryon, N. C., Box 488 








—eE—oeeeeeee 


GOOD GUERNSEY 
SIRE PROSPECTS 


We now have a couple of very 
fine bull calves for sale. Proven 
production and type on both sides 
of pedigree. A post card will 
bring you complete information 
concerning our herd sires, also 
these bull calves. 


Write Today 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
—_———————— 
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BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bang's tested. Serv- 
ice to buyers is free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Bred Heifer Sale 


75 HEAD 
AUG. 9, 1954 


12:15 P. M. 
at TARBELL GUERNSEY FARM 


Smithville Flats, N. Y. 


An unprecedented offering! Our entire 
crop of bred heifers due from Aug. 9, 1954 
to Mar. 1, 1955. Also 10 choice heifers of 
breeding age. Out of Top cows and by out- 
standing sires. Daughters of Class Lead- 
ers included. Backed by 5) years of breed- 
ing and 47 years of continuous AR testing. 
Choice individuals with a great inheritance 
of type and production. Over 75 per cent 
are calfhood vaccinated. 


Write for catalog to 
Seath & Shultz, Petersborough, N. H. or 
Tarbell Guernsey Farms, 
Smithville Flats, N. Y. 

















AYRSHIRES 





AYRSHIRES 






Big Milkers ~ - Hardy Rustler 
Good Grarers - Perléct Udders 





Write ber Bowbiens 

Ayrshire Breeders Association 

10 Conter St, Brendon, Vi 
AYRSHIRE BULi CALF—HBorn 3-15-54. By an 
Approved sire and out of “‘Excellent’’ dam that 

has 5 yr. old record of 14,373 Ibs. milk—3.9% 
561 Ibs. fat in 305 days milked twice daily 
Price $400 if taken at once. STRATHGLASS 


FARM, Gox 71, Port Chester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, AYRSHIRE BULL 
pure bred. Country Lane Megsy’s Melvin. 26 mo 
Grand sire Penn Spring Bob's Armour approved 
Price $300. HERMAN KRAINAK, R21, Dor- 
chester, Wis. 


IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 
THREE OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
ARE CALVING SOON, TAKE A BULL CALF, 
USE HIM UNTIL 3 YEARS OLD FREE, WRIT! 
CLARENCE L. CORKWELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


By Carefree Diamond Jim, Double ap- 











proved, 10 daughters avg. 11,532 Ibs. milk 
4.32% 499 Ibs. fat. Herd classification .858. 
Calves out of Diamond Jim Daughters by 
Sires backed by approved breeding. Calves 
nearly any age. Write for pedigrees and 
prices. 


CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 


New Haven Indiana 


AYRSHIRE CALVES 


oe Bee e 
Hoosierlea Farms, Franklin, Ind. 


Scotch - Shorthorns of “Wuality and Breeding 


write Randolph M. & William R. Core 
LAKEVIEW RANCH, Jackson, Miss. 


R. R. 1 SIWEL ROD. 











FOR QUICK SALE 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALF BORN 4-12-54. Hix 
Dam is the top producing cow in our herd with 
two records over 15,000 Ibs. milk. His Sire is a 


Very Good son of Neshaminy Miss Phett, Excel- 
lent, National Champion over all breeds, 1,036 
Ibs. fat record 


Own This Good One -—— He ts Priced To Sell 
LONG LANE FARM Marine City, Mich. 















) 


S> THE HEIFERS 

ARE COMING 
Many of our calves out of out- 
" standing dams have been heif- 
ers this year. We may not have 
enough bulls to take care of the demand 
It is good business to plan your next herd 
sire far enough in advance so you will have 
the ‘‘Sire of Your Dreams."’ We'll plan 
ahead with you. Wouldn't a son of Nesham- 
iny Kismet out of a daughter of Storm 


Cloud of Windrow be the right formula for 
ou? Write Us 


WINDROW FARMS 
5501 Coolidge Highway 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 





























Mr. Smith's record of his corn drying opera- 
tion which reduced the moisture content 
of his corn from 23.8% to 15.7% at a cost 
of less than 42 cent per bushel. 





Pick earlier and store safely 
with a Quonset’ Corn Dryer 


“My Quonset corn dryer saved 6,000 bushels of corn for me,” says 
Harold F. Smith, who operates a 400-acre farm near Harvard, Nebraska. 
“I used 876 kilowatt hours of current,” reports Mr. Smith, “for a total 
cost of $23.02, or less than half a cent a bushel.” 

In two weeks the fan was run for 11834 hours, averaging nearly 10 
hours a day. Moisture content was reduced from 23.8 percent to 15.7 
percent—low enough for safe storage. 

Mr. Smith picked his corn earlier and was able to get at other fall work 
sooner. “I saved corn because it picked cleaner and with less shelling 
in the field,” says Mr. Smith. And he adds, “With these savings and the 
higher price I get out of my corn for sealing it, my Quonset should pay 
for itself in 5 years.” 

Quonset corn storage and drying buildings are eligible under the new 
income tax provisions which permit farmers to depreciate, for tax pur- 
poses, the full value of buildings used for grain storage in five years. 
Under this tax provision, you can buy a profitable corn storage building 
and get a cash saving in your pocket this year. 

Easily financed on the Quonset Purchase Plan. Quonsets for corn and 
small grain storage are also eligible for CCC Storage Facility Loans. 


/ 





“Ie took just two weeks run- 
ning 10 hours a day, for this 
fan to dry my 6,000 bushels 
down to a moisture content 
of 15.7%, which is safe for 
storage,” says Mr. Smith. 


“Loading corn into my Quon- 
set is easy,” says Mr. Smith. 
“Through the open door you 
can see the 12-foot section in 
the east end I left for a shop.” 
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| GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP Zs 
| Seran-Stee! Div., Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. ae vse oe | 
| Please send me the latest literature on Quonsets for farm service buildings and aes name | 
aad address of my nearest Quonset dealer. | 
j Name__ — a — | 
Cp EBL 8S dehawn ae | 
; City or County _ State . 
| GREAT LAKES S STEEL CORPORATION Zs 6 | 
! Stron-Steel Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. — 
‘Enns ” NATIONAL STEEL oo "\ a 
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THREE REGISTERED GUERNSEYS died under shade tree when 
lightning struck the Edwin Maynor farm, Minnesota, a few years ago. 


When Lightning Strikes 


. . +» Several cows may die. Look for irregular 
lines on the body where hair has been singed. 
Insurance claims require veterinarian’'s certificate. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


URING a recent electrical 
[LD storm two cows were killed 

by lightning out of a herd 
of 29. The two that died had their 
fore feet in the water and were 
drinking from a creek that ran 
through a corner of the pasture. 

Cattle during storms have a hab- 
it of hovering under trees or near 
a fence. If lightning strikes a tree 
or a fence and the animal's body 
completes the electrical circuit, 
death results from electrocution. 

Figures are not available on loss- 
es from lightning stroke but they 
are probably higher than is reel- 
ized. Cases are recorded where as 
many as a dozen or more animals 
have been electrocuted at one time. 

When one or several animals are 
found dead in the pasture following 
an electrical storm, it is usually 
good evidence that lightning was 
the cause. It is a mistake to as- 
sume this is the case, however, 
without a thorough investigation. 

Death may be due to other con- 
ditions such as bloat, anthrax, 
blackleg, or a form of poisoning. 
Lightning could very well be an 
incidental occurrence. Before the 
carcass is hauled away or buried, 
it is important to obtain your vet- 
erinarian’s diagnosis or opinion. 

Death due to lightning stroke is 
often difficult to determine because 
changes in the tissues are usually 
very indistinct. One of the most 
positive signs are irregular lines on 
the body or carcass caused by 
singeing of the hair. The point of 
contact or entry may be one of the 
ears, the nose, or some other part 
of the body, particularly the back. 

The singed line can usually be 
traced downward on one of the legs 
to the ground. The path of the bolt 
is sometimes quite easy to follow. 
At other times it is_ indistinct. 
Sometimes the path can be more 
readily followed after the hide has 
been removed. 

An animal that was killed in- 
stantly often exhibits other evi- 
dence. Sometimes a tuft of grass 
is observed clenched in the teeth, 
indicating that the animal was 
grazing. Often there is bloody foam 


in the nostrils and mouth. Soon 
after death from lightning rigor 
mortis or hardening of the muscles 
usually sets in. 

When the carcass is opened, the 
blood will be found fluid; the liver 
and spleen congested as in death 
from asphyxia (such as from suffo- 
cation or drowning). Also, the 
lungs are usually congested. ; 

Additional proof that death may 
have occurred as a result of light- 
ning, following an electrical storm, 
is the finding of dead animals un- 
Cer a tree, along a fence, or other 
suitable carrier of electricity. Oc- 
casionaily the head of a dead ani- 
mal will be found between two 
strands of fence wire. 

We have heard it expressed that 
oak trees are especially dangerous. 
There is no good evidence to show 
that this is true since death from 
lightning is common in_ sections 
where oak trees do not grow. 

Sometimes animals are hit but 
not killed by lightning. Those that 
survive often show variable forms 
and degrees of injury. Frequently 
one or more of the legs will be 
found paralyzed, which is mostly a 
temporary condition. Very occa- 
sionally there is a deep mechani- 
cal injury which leaves the victim 
permanently crippled. 

In addition to the paralysis, the 
affected animal may show a numb- 
ness, have dizzy spells, and become 
blind. Also, there may be loss of 
consciousness in variable degrees. 

When an animal dies and the 
probable cause of death is light- 
ning stroke, immediately contact 
your insurance company. Before an 
indemnity payment is made, the in- 
surance company usually requires 
a written statement from a veteri- 
narian indicating death from light- 
ning. 


Low-producing cows are a waste 
of feed and space, according to 
Floyd Arnold, extension dairyman 
at Iowa State College. He says 
cows producing less than 250 
pounds of butterfat a year don't 
pay their way. 
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Abnormal Fat 
in Abdomen 


A cattle disease seldom described 
in veterinary literature is bovine 
lipomatosis, sometimes referred to 
as fatty degeneration or fat necro- 
sis. There are some disease condi- 
tions we hear very little about, 
principally because they are of lit- 
tle significance. 

This is not necessarily true of 
bovine Lpomatosis. An English 
veterinarian, who has_ observed 
routine inspections at slaughter- 
houses in England indicates this 
condition is quite common. 

The fatty growths, or lesions, oc- 
cur in the abdominal cavity. They 
vary greatly in size and shape. 
Their external surfaces are usually 
determined by the adjacent struc- 
ture or organs. For example, a 
large lesion next to the rumen may 
be slightly concave to conform with 
the wall of the rumen. A lesion on 
the other side is shaped to fit in 
with the intestines. 

The lesions as a rule, are quite 
firm and hard, particularly those 
that contain some fibrous tissue. 
When fibrous tissue is present, it 
is referred to as fibro-lipomatosis. 
Usually the surface of the fat ac- 
cumulation can be slightly pitted 
with the thumb and finger. 


Diagnosis ... 


Bovine lipomatosis can be deter- 
mined by rectal palpation. Veteri- 
narians skilled in such examina- 
tions have little difficulty in recog- 
nizing the lesions. However, they 
must be differentiated from tuber- 
culous peritonitis, organized uterine 
adhesions following local injury or 
peritonitis, and, of course, preg- 
nancy, extra uterine pregnancy, or 
mummified fetus. 

In our practice, most of the le- 
sions found are the size of and 
shaped like homemade cookies. It 
is not uncommon to find so many 
of the lesions packed around the 
posterior bowel that it is either im- 
possible or barely possible to pal- 
pate the uterine horns and ovaries. 

The English report indicates that 
lipomatosis is predominantly found 
ii the high butterfat breeds. This 
conforms with our observations. 
However we have encountered the 
condition in Holsteins, Ayrshires, 
and some of the beef breeds. 


Importance not known . . . 


Little information is available on 
the disease relative to its economic 
importance or its effects upon the 
health of the individual. In view of 
this, we invite correspondence from 
our readers. Experiences of vet- 
erinary clinicians and _ inspectors 
at the large packing plants would 
be especially valuable. 

Cases found in our practice have 
been mostly in mature cows that 
are in good condition but have rel- 
atively poor breeding histories. 
Whether the development of the 
abnormal fat lesions was the cause, 
or the result, of infertility, we are 
unable to determine. 

When the lesions become prom- 
inent, particularly in the region of 
the reproductive tract, such fe- 
males seldom become pregnant. On 
the other hand, when the fatty 
growths are located farther for- 
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ward in the abdomen, their pres- 
ence seems to have little effect up- 
on reproduction. 

We have in mind an 8-year-old 
Guernsey cow that, over a period 
of six months, lost flesh, became 
progressively weaker, and finally 
died. Rectal palpation and post- 
mortem examination revealed ex- 
tensive lipomatosis in the abdomi- 
nal cavity. Since other reasons for 
the decline in health and death 
could not be determined, the ex- 
tensive lipomatosis was believed to 
be the underlying, or at least a 
contributing, cause. 

What has been your experience 
with this condition? 


SEPTICEMIA IN LAMBS 


We raise 15 or 16 lambs a year. 
Every year when they get 2 to 3 
months old, they get a dark green 
diarrhea. In a few days they die; 
foam comes out of their mouths 
and they seem to have a lot of 
pain, moaning and gritting their 
teeth. 

The veterinarian calls it septi- 
cemia, We vaccinated for that in 
March and in May we had lost two. 
We vaccinated again and now have 
lost four. What is this? What 
causes it? What can we do for the 
lambs? How can we prevent it? 

We weren't troubled with this 
the first year we had sheep, just 
the last four years. 


Denver, Iowa 


L, K. 


We are of the opinion that your 
lambs are suffering from a_ sep- 
ticemia as indicated by your vet- 
erinarian. More specifically, it is 
called entero-toxemia or over-eat- 
ing disease. This is an acute dis- 
ease of sheep affecting mainly ani- 
mals in a high state of nutrition 
that are on a lush feed such as 
milk, grass, or grain. 

Lambs can be fairly well pro- 
tected by the use of a suitable 
bacterin. If injections are made in 
the early stages, an antitoxin is 
useful in curing the disease. It has 
been found that immunization is 
helpful but that many practical 
difficulties lie in the way of its 
widespread use. 

It has also been found that man- 
agement practices have a great in- 
fluence on losses. For example, 
ewes and lambs on lush pasture, 
where lambs are getting large sup- 
plies of milk appears to be favor- 
able influences for development. 
Placing the ewes on scanty or 
brush forage, or even penning them 
in dry lots reduces the loss in 
nursing lambs. 

If the animals are on grain ra- 
tion, reducing the grain feeding is 
essential. However, since grain is 
necessary for fattening, handling 
the problem by this means is not 
easy. The fattening of lambs on 
grain requires a great deal of care. 
It will be further helpful if the 
lambs are carefully sorted accord- 
ing to size. Then the grain troughs 
must be carefully watched so that 
no lamb gets more than its share. 
Lambs must be started on small 
amounts of grain and increases 
must be made gradually. 

At the first sign of scouring or 
failure to eat, the ration must be 
reduced. Radical changes must be 
avoided, 
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New Squibb Base of New Pendistrin disperses highly-potent antibiotic 
combination promptly and thoroughly throughout the treated quarter. 


HIGHLY EFFECTIVE!—No single antibiotic is 
more effective against mastitis-causing organisms 
than penicillin and dihydrostreptomycin com- 
bined in New Pendistrin. 


PENETRATES THOROUGHLY — The new free- 
flowing Squibb Base (plasticized hydrocarbon 
gel) assures thorough penetration of New Pen- 
distrin in every part of the treated quarter. 


GOES TO WORK FAST—New free-flowing 
Squibb Base, which does not mix with the milk, 
penetrates treated quarter thoroughly... releases 
antibiotics rapidly, completely. This results in 
more effective concentrations of antibiotics reach- 
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PENDISTRIN ing infected tissues. 
4 FLOWS SMOOTHLY, EVENLY—WNew Pendi- 
a _ strin flows freely and smoothly even under ex- 

a treme temperature conditions. 

rn RESULTS WITH ECONOMY-—Each tube con- 
y =| =| tains 100,000 units of penicillin, and 100 mg. of 
dihydrostreptomycin—adequate dosage for the 

usual mastitis case. 


SEE YOUR DRUGGIST!—Get New Pendistrin 
from your druggist today. For more information, 
SQUIBB, Veterinary Department, 745 


or sTRIN 
Soups 

1 Oren on write: 

rg Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York. 





PENDISTRIN is a trademark. 


BUY THE BARN BOX—AND SAVE! 


Keep New Pendistrin on your barn shelf —it has a 24-month dating. Be 
ready to treat mastitis at the first sign—and save money, too! Get the 
handy barn box of 12 tubes from your druggist today. 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. 


-SQUIBB -A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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Help keep them BRIMMING with VITALITY! 


Here’s an extra vitamin and mineral boost for your riding horse 
—work dog—purebred calves—other animals and pets. New 
Formula Vionate contains essential vitamins and added minerals 
.. supplies the known daily requirements, It helps build red blood 
. develop sturdy skeletons, sound bodies, healthy coats and skin. 
It promotes pep, thrift, and vigor. Get it from your druggist! 
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SQuiBB 
Complete vitamin and mineral supplement 
VIONATE is o trademark 
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Also in 2-Ib. 
10-Ib. and 50-lb, 
economy sizes. 
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WHICH REMEDY 
WILL CURE MASTITIS FIRST? 


VA 


OLD WAY. See how a thick, old-style 
ointment containing petroleum jelly or 
wax forms a solid mass of "goo" in 
milk or water. It resists dissolving for 
hours —releases antibiotics very slow- 
ly. It you are getting slow cures, make 
this water test with the ointment you 
have been using. See if it contains 
grease, wax or oil. 


NEW WAY. New liquid Terramycin 
Animal Formula for Mastitis disperses 
instantly. Antibiotics go to work fast 
because it's aliquidintubes. Terramycin 
works against infection for full treat- 
ment period, then milks out completely. 
Leaves no greasy, waxy deposits. One 
tube clears up most cases in 24 to 48 
hours. 


Effective treatment of disease requires prompt, 
accurate diagnosis. Consult your veterinarian. 
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ANIMAL FORMULA 


FOR MASTITIS 


Protect that milk check with 
this new kind of mastitis treat- 
ment... New Terramycin An- 
imal Formula for Mastitis is a 
fast-acting liquid in tubes—not 
a slow-dissolving heavy, greasy, 
waxy ointment. 


New Antibiotic 
Liquid in Tubes 


Stops Mastitis 
Fast 


This test shows you the big difference in mastitis treat- 
ments. It shows you why a liquid treatment can give you 
such fast sure results. 

New Terramycin Formula for Mastitis with Polymyxin 
B Sulfate is actually a liquid in tubes. It disperses in- 
stantly in milk or water and goes to work fast because it 
is made without any thick petroleum jelly, beeswax or 
mineral oil. 

It contains wonder-working Terramycin, more power- 
ful than penicillin against the many organisms causing 
mastitis. And it milks out completely. 

There is only one liquid mastitis treatment in tubes 
containing Terramycin. Ask for new Terramycin Animal 
Formula for Mastitis at your Animal Health Headquarters. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, New York 


World’s Largest Producer 
of Antibiotics 





